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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
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An Enquiry into the Principles of Civil and Military Subordina- 
tion. By-John Macdiarmid, Efg. Ppe 556, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Baldwins, 1806. 


INQUIRIES properly conduéted, and deftined to enlarge the 


fphere of our knowledge, muft always meet with refpeciful atten. 
tion. Nor fhall we paufe to inveftigate the particular or relative 
importance of any fubjedt, fatisfied that all true knowledge is good 
in itfelf, that is ufeful to fociety, as being either direétly or in- 
directly an auxiliary in the caufe of virtue. Of the importance of 
the prefent inquiry, let the author himfelf {peak : 


“« The fubjeéts treated of,” fays he, ‘‘ in this work are conneéted with 
the foundations of government, and of all political inftitutions : it is there- 
fore of the laft importance to the happinefs of fociety that they fhould be 
diflin@ly elucidated. If political inftitutions are formed in the dark and 
at random, it is an equal chance that they wil! prove pernicious inftead 
of beneficial to mankind. The progrefs of human knowledge is, however, 
gradual; and it is not, unlefs by a careful attention to the facts prefent- 
ed by experience, that it is poflible to develope the confequences of 
political inftitutions.” 


We readily admit that the exiftence of fubordination, whethe: 
phyfical or moral, conftitutes the neceflity of an artificial inttitu- 
tion of fociety, which inftitution has been denominated govern- 
ment. Without fuch an eftablifhment, the juit privileges of the 
natural degrees of fubordination would be too otien violated to be 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


compatible even with the exiftence, fiill lefs with the happinefs, of 
focial intercourle. As to the formation of political inftitutions, 
it will be evident that we canuot fubfcribe to the author’s opinion, 
which favours too much .of the modern mechanical fyitem of or- 
ganization. It is a grofs radical error, which has contributed to 
deluge Europe in blood, and to deteriorate human nature, to fup- 
pofe that political inftitutions are mere machines detiined to per- 
form eertain functions, and that thefe fulfilled their duties are 
accomplifhed. Ju fact, all political infiitutions, whether at their 
original formation, or during their progrefs in the courfe of time, 
owe their character almoft entirely to the pfYedominate virtues and 
vices of the people. Some countries are without laws to punifh 
ceruou crimes, which it was conceived never would take place ; 

Others have laws authorizing the commitlion of aéts at which na- 
ture now revolts, fuch as the indifcriminate murder of heretics at 
the crufades. Neverthelets, the etticiency or inefficiency of fuch 

infiitutions did not depend on the letter of the law, but on the 
feelings and principles of the people among whom they were 
adopted ; and the progrefs of intormation on the one hand, and 

that of depravity on the other, rendered new regulations, accord- 

ing to the exigency of the times, indifpeniable. It is therefore 

evidently impotlble to legiflate for futurity ; certain crimes vanifh 

with the progrels of fociety, others fpring up from the fame 

fource, and it muft ever rcft with the exifting generation to take 

wife or foolifh) meatures for the general good. It is not, however, 

thence to be enforced, that every exitiing political inftitution has 

attained its ultumate degree of perfection; but it is believed on the 

cleareft evidence, that whatever is truly expedient purfues ils 

natural progrefs in the courfe of things, and previoufly obtains a 

very gencral reception without any pofitive Jaw or inflilution, 

which fhould always be founded on what is, and not on what 

may or can be. The particular exceptions to this are foreign to 

our prefent inquiry. 

The author lays down the following as a general propofition, 
which is {till more untenable even in particular cafes. “ The 
fears of exifting governments have contributed ftill more than 

opular prejudices to obftruct the courfe of political enquiry.” 
Phis fuperficial ailertion, the author mutt excufe us for confidering 
as falfe and totally unfounded. What have the fears of even the 
weakefi governments done to obftruét the progres of political 
enquiry? We apprehend every unprejudiced and accurate ob- 
ferver muti ae But, to bring the point ftill clofer ; 
it is true-Paine’s Rights of Man were profecuted, in this country, 
but certainly not for being a political enquiry, but for being a grols 
libel on the exifting government. Yet what obftruétion was 


given to the “ mo into Political Juftice,” which appeared 
Vhat to the “ Effays on Civilization,” in which 


feveral years later? 
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Paine’s worft notions are clothed in the moft claflical diction of 
any work in our language? Such an opinion can only be enter- 
tained by thofe, who, according to the vulgar and pernicious pres 
judice, fuppofe the interetts of the gavernors ; diametric ‘ally oppofite 
to thofe of the governed, and confequently that a fpirit of perpetual 
warfare fhould be maintained in order to preferve them from ab- 
folute defpotifm. The abfurdity and injurious tendency ot fuch 
notions muft be fufficiently evident to every refleéting perfon. 
We maf, however, obferve, in juflice to thofe inftitutions which 
the author feems to infinu: ite, according to his ow n elegant ex- 
preflion, “ were formed in the dark and at random,” that no ob« 
firuction has been, nor can be, given by the government in this 
country, to “ political enquiry,” as fuch, tf the author has over- 
looked the felf-evident ta¢i, we muft explain to lium the real 
fource of obfiruction, which, according to his mode of judging x, is 
diametrically oppofite to the government. Tt was, in fact, neither 
the eovernment, nor any thing elfe in ils power, which occafioned 
an obfiruction of political enqui iry 5 it ‘p is the ungovernable paf- 
fions and enthufiafm of the people, and of foi-difant philofophers, 
which totally difquah: ified them for all fober, difpallionate dif- 
cuflion and rational inguiry. Thefe are the true and only caufes 

of the temporary fulpention of political invefiigations ; caules 

which, we believe, no reafonable perfon will pretend originated in 
the fears of any exitting government. The follies of political 
theorifts becoine contemptible in the eftimation of the judicious 
and reflecting members of fociety ; and the ridiculous eflufions of 
political book-manufacturers being no longer marketable, they funk 
into that oblivion which their worthleffnets deferved. Yet political 
enquiry was never totally abandoned by men of real talents and 
honefi principles ; and the fuccefs of the “ Eifay on Population” 

is a memorable proof that no other obftruction ex.icd than that 
which we have juft affgned, and which, had the author duly con- 
fidered, might have per haps {pared him the trouble of writing the 
pretent volume. It is unne ceflary that we thould notice the 
hideous mafs of evils which the author has afcribed to this tma- 
ginary caufe, which, we have fhewn, has no foundation in truth or 
the nature of things. 

Mr. Macdiarmid opens his enquiry into the principles of fub- 
ordination, by a definition of inequality. “ The chief cireum- 
ftance which gives rife to inequalities among mankind fcems to 
be their unequal command over the means of gratification. He 
is accounted fuperior who has the greateft command over the 
means of gratification in any refpect, who can procure what 1 is 
defirable in the completeft manner, and with the greateft facility. 
This definition, although illufirated in more than an hundred 
Pages, is certainly very far from explaining, as it protefles, the 
origin of inequalities, which are dependant on moral as well as phy- 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


fical caufes. But if it were neceffary to confider moral caufes 
as influegcing tubordination, it moft affuredly was not now necct- 
fary to accumulate a multitude of common-place obfervations to 
prove that there is no fuch thing as phyfical equality among men, 
and that fuperiority is partial, not infinite. In a chapter entitled 
the “ Diftinétions of Rank permanent,” we are told that “ the 
ranks which mankind occupy are wholly immutable,” and that 
“ the feale of human fubordination muft remain invariable ;” that 
is, the “ command over the means of gratification,” according to 
the author’s definition, muft remain invariable, a principle in 
which we apprehend very few of his readers will concur. The 
following fentence is a fpecimen of the = aime of thote enlight- 
ened individuals, who, exalted above vulgar apprehentions, ge- 
neroufly condefcend to caft a contemptuous glance at the weak- 
nefs of other mortals. 


“ The alarms into which mankind have at various times been thrown, 
left the various ranks in the fcale of fubordination fhould be confounded, 
and the violent meafures which have been adopted to prevent fuch a 
cataltrophe, are, in a literal fenie, on a footing with apprehenfions lett 
two and two fhould make five, and the adoption of ftrenuous precautions 
leit a triangle thould {well out into a fquare.” 


Is this the language of experience and found philofophy? Have 
we not witneffed the rich made poor, the poor rich, and the wife 
goaded to delpair and even unidech, and all by the defiruction 
of that {cale of fubordination, which the author vainly endeavours 
to make us believe, contrary to reafon and the evidence of our. 
fentes, is immutable ¢ Had he, indeed, founded his fcale of fub- 
ordination on moral relations inftead of phyfical ones, the opinion 
might have been more defenfible; but it would be an idle watfie 
of words to controvert fuch crude puerilities. A few pages farther, 
he afks “ How many public inftitutions of empires take it for 
granted that a man may be rendered wife and virtuous, capable of 
guiding the condué of others, or of directing their efforts in varigus 
{killed and complicated operations, merely-by having the har,d of 
another man laid on his head, by receiving a particular appel- 
lation, or being entitled to wear a particular drefs?” Mr. “4, may 
think this quettion very ponte and philofophical; but, in reply, 
we would afk, cui bono? Such infidious ridicule is applicable 
to all kings, bifhops, and others whofe official dignity may be con- 
ferred in this folemn manner; and is calculated orsly to decrade 
fuch offices, without furnifhing the mind with ar,y auxiliaries to 
virtuous action, were the power of fuch inftitutions either deftroved 
or fufpended. But, as the author writes for Enpjifhmen, will he 
contend that this is the actual fpirit of any Eng.ji(h inftitation, or 
that fubordination in this country refts on no ¢ther bafis? If hit, 
we may venture to aflert that his {word wreyyld have been much 
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better employed againft the common enemy, than his pen in 
detailing the hacknied and exploded obfervations of half-informed 
Jacobins. 

Let it not, however, be fuppofed that we object to all the au- 
thor’s fentiments. “ The child at his birth may have no wealth 
whatever, no profpect of wealth beyond the neceflaries of life 
which it derives from the daily labour of its parents; or it may 
have the largeft fortune in the empire already provided for it by 
inheritance.” Very true; and fhould few readers be aftonifhed 
at the fagacity of this remark, all muft acknowledge its truth, 
and, what is no lefs important, its innocence. The fame may be 
applied to his obfervation, that if a “ capitalift does not employ 
his property in a manner fufficient to procure a fund for occa- 
fional confumption, his wealth mutt continually decreafe.” Some 
people may think the introduction of fuch plain truths into an 
inquiry into the principles of fubordination, a little allied to the 
modern trade of book-making: to thofe, however, we recommend 
another obfervation. | “* Every one has obferved the fuccefs with 
which fome men veil their folly under the garb of wifdom; and, 
with the moft fuperficial talents, contrive to pafs, even among thofe 
who hear and fee them, for men of brilliant wit and profound 
knowledge.” Yet the author feems, if there be any confiftency 
in his opinions, particularly adverfe to the idea of mental fupe- 
riority, and after confining the mind of the poet to his verifes, 
that of the mathematician to his numbers, that of the anatomitt 
to his knife, and that of the chemi(ft to his crucible, he obferves: 
We confider a teacher of religion and morality as uncommonly 
well chofen if he has given indications of being a good maker of 
verfes, or folver of problems; and we look upon the momentous 
intercourle of mighty kingdoms as well confided to his hands who 
has a peculiar talent at cajoling the ladies of a court.” From 
this we fhould infer that the author is neither a poet, a mathema- 
tician, nor a courtier; but we mufi beg of him to make fome ex- 
ceptions in future to his affertion, “ that when we hear of a man 
being a diftinguifhed general, a great flatefman, and even a pro- 
found philofopher, we are difappointed if we do not find him 
tall, robuft, and fiately!” Romantic gulls may have fuch feelings, 
but we are at a hofs-to difcover the utility of libelling the under- 
ftandings of the people of England at the prefeut day by fuch 
groundlefs and obfolete remarks. What Mr. M. fays of patron- 
age, although not very confiftent with his immutability of fubor- 
dination, ttill lefs with an inquiry into principles, we fubmit to the 
judgment of our readers. 


** But the teft of intereft by no means proceeds in general on grounds fo 
rational or probable. No ability in the judge to decide is required. The 
mathematician is received into an office at the recommendation of a per- 
fon whu is not, and who even does not pretend to be himfelf a mathe- 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


matician ; a perfon diftinguifhed folely by his wealth which he has acy 
quired by bis fkill in bartering wares, or even without any difplay of fkill 
at all. 

“ Even candour is not reauired in the patron. Itis accaunted juttifi- 
able in him to recomme ad thote in whom he is led, by affc ‘tion and pror 
fpects of private advantage, to overlook every difqui alification. tle is in 
many inttances eutitled to hold up the office to the higneli bidder, 

Tris uot, in many cafes, expected that the patron thould even know 
any e atall of tho qualifications of the perfon le recommends. The 
intereftt of the patron is often procured through a long chain of under- 
patrons, of who peru rie only the one who forms the lowett link knows, 
or ever enquired any thing of the qualities, good or bad, of the individual 


recommended, 
** Ay individual is often entrufled with fuch an extent of patronage that 


itis altogether out of Ins power to % rrary the onclifications of thofe 
whom he recommejs to differ es. In the courte of his htetime 
le could have formed | i ellimate of OnNneC- halt the pe rions he has ap- 


pointed even to amps tant omces, 

* Such ace the ufual reoulations under which the qualifications of men 
are fubuntted to the teli of tnterefit, Will any one affirm that the throw 
of a die is not atiogetner as hkely to difcover the truth 2”? 

; 

The author, however, is {till more :hottile to the privileges of 
deicent, which he endeavours to depreciate by a number of tutile 

shyfical oblervations, and wilhes to appear very philofophical in 
def} iting all merits of parentage. This is an old practice with 
thote who owe nothing to their ancefiors, and as there is neither 
novelty vor originality in thefe oblervations, they are not worthy 
of farther contidervation. Acecufiomed as we are to confider men’s 
characters as an effect of their education, and this as depending 
ov, and proportioned to, their parentage, the experience of fociety 
lis produced a virtuous and rational ref pect for ancefiry; and 
thofe who have fortunately afcended beyond their own jufi claims 
to its prerogatives, would difvover much more wifdom and virtue 
by humbly. endeavouring to tranfinit their acquired honours to 
their pofierity, than by vainly attempting to conirovert a principle 
lwherent in the very nature of foc iety. 

ln the whole of the firlt part, which treats of Subordination 
arifing from Natural Cautes,” the author has confounded moral 
wilt phyfical, and natural with artificial caufes, and bas taken 
much unneceilary trouble to prove what no perfon ever thought 
of denying, namely, that there is a difference between the office 
and the perfon w ho occupies it, between a king and his kingdom ; 
he contends, however, that the office is immntable. although its 
occupiers are incefflanUy changing, and inflances, 2s a proof of 
this potition, the permanency of the mayoralty of London! 

The tecond part of this inc quiry treats of “the Effeas of Natural 
Subordination on the Happinets of Society,” and commences vib 
the following poftulatum : ee happinefs of an individual i 
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greater or lefs in proportion as his command over the means of 
gratification is greater or lefs!” Fergufon, to whom the author 
is more than once indebted, has ufed the fame fentimeut, but 
with a very different principle. Mr. Forfyth, with confiderable 
ingenuity, indeed, denies that happinefs was defigned for man, 
and Mr. Macdiarmid makes it coufilt in the means of gratifica- 
tion; but as neither of them can guide us to happinels, they muft 
pardon us for configning fuch opinions to the oblivion which 
their worthleffnets deferves. As fubordination is inherent in the 
inftitutions of nature, we can have no knowledge of the “ effedds 
of natural fubordination;” and the author has devoted five chap- 
ters to illuftrate the effed?s of a law of nature, without the pofli+ 
bility of our poffefling any knowledge of what would have been 
the fiate of things, had no fuch law exifted. Here again the 
author has confounded natural with artificial effects, and bas 
treated of the “ increafe and diminution of wealth,” which is 
entirely artificial, without any relation to a fiate of nature. 

Part three is occupied with “ the Neceflity and Nature of ar- 
tificial Subordination,” in which there is a tufficient number of 
common fenfe remarks. Its principal divifions treat of the nature 
and origin of injuries, connection of vatural fubordination with 
injuries, expedients for the prevention of injuries, connection of 
artificial fubordination with the prevention of injuries, relation of 
artificial to natural fubordination, and the means of rendering ar- 
tificial fubordination effectual. Thele topics are again fubdivided 
with much fyftematic accuracy, indeed, into fections, fuch as on 
felf-love, contcience, legiflators, arbitrators, public infiructors, &e, 
From the latter we thall give an extract, wloch conveys a fair idea 
of the author’s opinions of morality. 


“Were moral education commenced at a fufficiently early period, 
and conducted with fkill and diligence, it is fearcely potlible for us, who 
are accuftomed to fee it fo imperfeGly and negligently managed, to con 
ceive the general diffufion of moral knowledge which might take place in 
a fociety. The inftructor might, by a diligent application of his talents, 
acquire a much greater portion of moral knowledge than the other members 
of the fociety. He might, by a careful education, transiule the greater por- 
tion of this knowledge into his pupil, while the taculties of the latter were 
fill capable of much turther improvement, and while he had ftill before 
him 2 long period of health and firength. ‘The pupil thus educated would 
be placed in a condition to advance much further in the acquilition of 
moral knowledge than his inftruétor: bh. would already be as far advanced 
on his way, and would full be frefh and vigorous, while his inflructor was 
about to fink exhaufted to the duft. But if the further acquilitions in 
moral knowledge, made by the pupil thus inftru€ted, were in ture commus 
nicated to another pupil more near the commencement of his career, the 
latter would be placed in a condition to advance full further than his 


immediate inftructor; and much further than the inftructor of bis ine 
fiructor. 
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“ Thus by an early and careful education, the moral knowledge of a 
fociety might be increafed from generation to generation, Every genera- 
tion might, at an early period of life, attain that degree of moral know- 
ledge which was pofle fied, at a mature age, by the preceding generation ; 
and might, on arriving in its turn at maturity, be potletied ofa greater 


degree of moral knowled ge than any generation by which it had been pre- 
ceded.” 


Unfortunately there has always been more moral knowledge in 
the world than moral practice ; and whilft the human mind con- 
tinues to be influenced by motives, all of which are in favour of 

the acquifition of moral knowledge, but many of which operate 
againft moral practice, the propagation of fuch knowledge in the 
minds of vou mufi ever be a bufinefs of much greater facility 
than the formation of moral habits, or the complete eflablifhment 
of efficient virtuous principles. 

The fourth and Jaft part of this inquiry is on “ the Effects of 
Britifh Martial Law on Military Subordination.” In the “ dittine- 
tion between civil and military fubordination,” Mr. Macdiarmid 
difplays his ufual critical acumen, and very fagacioully tells us 
that civil fubordination relates to every thing that is not military, 
and that military fubordination relates to foldiers and the army. 
His remarks, however, on the prefent mode of electing officers, on 
the diftribution of commiflions, and the means of preferment i in 
the military fervice in this country, are more animated, and, we 
are forry to fay, are but too jutt. After arraigning the baleful 
practice of making military promotions depend on ‘the influence 
or intereft of the candidate, he adds: 


“« However great the rewards attached to commands in the army might 
be made, they could have no effect in attra¢ting candidates properly qua- 
lified, fo long as officers are appointed in the manner we have feen. 
Thofe who have neither money nor intereft would fill be prevented from 
acquiring the requifite qualifications, by the defpair of turning them to ad- 
vantage: thofe who had either money or intereft_ would equally neglect ta 
acquire qualifications which they know to be fuperfluous, 

‘ From thefe obfervations it appears that the laws and ufages, by 


which the election of military officers is at prefent regulated in Great : 


Britain, not only afford no previfion for fecuring the competency of thofe 
officers at the period of their appointment, but have a direct tendency to 
preclude every chance of their being competent at that period. But we 
have feen that Military Subordination muft neceflarily be ineflectual, or, 
according to a more common expieflion, muft be at an end, while thofe 


who command, and on whom molt depends, are incapable of executing 
the duties of their tlation,’ 


The reflections on the mode of recruiting, and on the general 
condition of the private foldiers, are in a great meafure obviated 
by the new regulations which have been adopted i in our military 
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organization. The powers of courts martial are allo very vague 
and extenfive; their punithments very inadequately, not to fay 
unjutily, defined; but we cannot agree with the author in think. 
ing that all officers, becaufe they require to have either property 
or influence to procure them their commiflions, muft therefore 

neceilarily he * l@uorant, petulant, {waggering, boifterous, vain, 
infolent, harth, op preflive, and cruel!” Such a fuppofition is 
equally revolting to common fenfe and to found philofophy. On 
the contrary, experience has long fince rendered it proverbial, 
that young men born to fortune are in general much more difti- 
dent, and poilefs far lets of the above qualities, than the parvenus 
of their day. It is certainly, however, nels to be withed that 
promotion, in the army, was placed on the fame principles as 
that in the navy, and that the paths to honour were as open to 
men of talents in the one department as in the other. .We agree, 
alfo, with the author, that the morality of the armed force is of 
confiderable confequence, not only from ils influence on public 
manners, but likewife from its fuperior utility to the nation; but 
we defpife the infinuation that Britifh officers, in moments ot 
adverfity, would act the part of cowards or traitors. Hitherto we 
have feen no fymptoms of fuch degeneracy, and it is with pleafure 
we can aflert that the nation is yet far above even the fulpicion of 
fuch turpitude. 

In a note at the end of this volume, Mr. M. arraigns the plan 
of education adopted in our military fchvols, and with fome plauti- 
bility charges it with being more likely to produce au intolerant 
and vindictive fpirit than to form enlightened and virtuous minds, 
qualified to direct the operations of armies, and to profit by the 
fuperior bravery of Englithmen to infure important and fignal 
vidiories. The fyitem of literary education, indeed, if fairly re- 
prefented by the author, refembles inuch more the mechanical 
efforts of the drill- ferjeant, than the ufual means adopted by pro- 
feiTors to initiate youth into a knowledge of the arts and f{eiences. 

On the ps articular merits or defeéts of this inquiry we think it 
unneceflary to make any farther remarks; and we fhall only ob- 
ferve, that the language is in general neat without being elegant: 
but fentences merely correct are no Compe niation for v; ipid and 
trite fentiments, nor js an uniform diction any equivalent for 
inanity of fenfe. Ifthe author would be influenced by our opi- 
nion, We would recommend him to turn his attention tn future to 
leis abfirufe fubjeéts, in which the exercife of the imagination 
would be more neceffary than that of a found judgment. It may 
have efcaped his obfervation, but it is neverthele(s true, that after 
a violent controverly, elpecially when the number of combatants 
has been contider able, a fecond clafs ufually arifes of very interior 
powers, and, -aflecting to unite the wifdom of all their predeceffor: ‘ 
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10 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


not unfrequently adopts the exploded principles of the one, and 
the popular conclutions of the other, and thus produces an ephe- 
meral work, which vanifhes 


And like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 
Leaves not a wreck behind. 








A Letter addrefjed to Sine! Vihitbread, Efq., M.P., in Confe- 
quence of the unqualified Approbation expretjed by him, ain the 
Lloufe of Commons, of Mr. Lancajier’ s Syjem of dsducation ; 
the religious Part of which is here jhewn to be incompatible with 
the Safety of the Kiyjiablithed Churel r, and, in its Tendency, fub- 
verjive of Chrijlianity itfe If. Including alfo fome curfory Ob- 
fervations on the Claims of the Lrifh Romanijis, as they affect the 
Safety of the Ljlabliphed Church. By Jobu Bowles, Etq. 8vo, 
pp. O04.  Hatchard, London ; Meyler, Bath. 1807. 


MR. Bowles, by undertaking to call Mr. Whitbread to account 
for his unqualified approbation af Mr. Lancafter’s Syftem of Edu- 
cation, has faved us the trouble of giving a leffon to that gentle- 
man, who, we hefitate not to fay, ‘by fuch approbation, proved 
himfelf utterly unqualified for providing a proper fyftem of educa- 
tion for the youth of this realm. Of Mr. Lancafier’s plan, our 
opinio nwas declared without referve, in our review of Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s excellent analytis of it; and Mr, Bowies’s fentiments are in 
perfect unifon with thofe which we then exprelled. He enters 
into an able and elaborate difguifition, in order to prove, which he 
does comple ‘tely, that Lancatter’s plan is calculated to make the 
boys any thing ‘but members of the Ettablithed Church ; and cer- 
tainly not caic ‘ulated to make them Chiiftians. 


“With Mr. Lancefler’s religious opinions, or ‘ creeds of faith,’ I have 
no right to meddle ; but { confider mylelf not only entitled, but bound to 
fay, that the fVitem of religious infirudion propofed by bien is highly ob- 
jectionable in a rebgious, a moral, and a political view. It leads to confe- 
quences of which, I thould hope, Mr.. Lancatter is not aware, and, which, 
4 he were aware of them, he would moft earneltly deprecate. One of thofe 
coniequences ts, that his fy ftem, if univerfaily adopted, would tend to the 


fubverfion of Chriftianity itieif, Strong as this affertion may appear, I 
pledge mytfeit to prove that it is well founded.” 


This propofition Mr. Bowles very fully and fatisfa@torily demon- 
firates, in a train of :eafoning which neither Lancafter himielf, 
nor his eulogift, Mr. W hitbread, will find it ealy to refute or ta 
evade. His ar: guments on the fubject, which are ftrong, con- 


nected, and conclufive, occupy the firft thirty pages of the tract. 
He then lubjoins the follow og remarks, 
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«When I had written nearly thus far, I faw a publication, containing 
a reply on the part of Mr. Lancatter to the objections which have been 
urged again{t his fyftem, under the catching title of ‘An Appeal for 
Juttice i in the Caufe of ten thoufand poor aud orphan Children, and tor the 
Honour of the Holy Scriptures,’ Tn this reply, which is one of the moft 
defultory performances I have ever feen, is contained much illiveral and 
unfounded cenfure on two of the moft diflinguithed characters of the pre- 
fent day: the one* an eminent theologian, and a moti able champion 
of the Church; to whom that eftablithment is idebied for have 
ing, on various occafions, moft fuccelstully vindicated her truly 
apoftolical conttitution, and her truly orthodox doctrines: the othert 
a lady of diftinguithed talents, and, what is far better, of the found- 
eft principles; who has contributed more than almoft any other in- 
dividual of thefe times to check the progrefs of infidelity and vice, and 
whofe correét views of Chriftian education are particularly deferving of 
Mr. Lancatter’s attention. Mr. Lancatter’s main obje& in this publica- 
tion feems to be to vindicate himlelf again the charges brought againt 
him by the above writers, by an appeal to the proctice ot tis fchool, 
and a profeffion of his faith. He endeavours to thew that neither the 
former nor the latter julifies the charg: of favouring a deittical fyttem of 
education. But the true quettion in ifiue relates neither to Mr. Lancatter’s 
practice, nor his particular belief, but merely to the fyliem of education 
which he recommends to the nation, ‘This, as I trutt J have fatisfactorily 
fhewn, is in fubliance a deiftical f\ftem; at leatt it certainly is not a 
Chriftian one. If his pra¢tice be not conformable with it, that circumftance 
evinces his own inconliftency, and thereby furnuifhes a conclulive argu- 
ment againtt his fyitem, by proving that upon experiment he found it not 
fit for practice. In fuch a cafe he furely ought to have taken the earleft 
opportunity of publicly renouncing it, and of acknowledging his error. 
But inftead of doing this, he publithes edition after edition of his original 
work, in each of which his pernicious theory is repeated; and it is a re- 
markable circumftance, that at the end of the fixth edition, from which 
the paflages here cited are extracted, appears an advertifement of his 
‘ Appeal to Juttiee,’ which of courfe muft have been publithed previoully 
to the edition in queltion, ‘Thus does he at the fume time perfili in pro- 
mulgating an antichriftian theory, while he endearours to vindicate himfelf 
from the charges which, on that very account, bad been brought againtt 
him, by pleading that hs praétice and bis faith are Chrifiian. What is 
this but blowing hot and cold with the fame mouth? Let it not, however, 
be fuppofed that the practice in his fchool, with regard to religious in- 
firu€tion, comes up to that ttandard which, for the reafons above ftated, 
can alone be permitted to reguiae a fyitem of national education{. It is 





** * Rev. Charics Daubeny, Arcideacon of Sarum, 


+ Mrs. Trimmer, author of the Guardian of Education, and of many 
other valuable works. 

t What fuch a fyliem ought to. be, in regard to religious infiruction, 
may cs feen by teferring to a publication entitled, ‘ A new and appro- 
priate Syftem of Education for the labourin g People, eincidated and ex- 
plained according to the Plan which has been  efta! jithed for the religious 
and moral Infiru@ion of male and female Children admitted into the Free- 


{chool, No. 19, Orchard Street, Weftmintter, &c.’ By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. 
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12 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


far from fufficient for the purpofe of inftruéting youth in the faith of the 
Church. Mr. Lancafter intimates, indeed, that the Apoftles’ Creed, with 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, are received in his 
fchool, But the Church has other creeds befides that of the Apofiles ; 
fhe has alfo a Catechifm: and thefe, though the learning of them is ex- 
cluded from Mr. Lancafter’s practical fyftem, muft, I conceive, be taught 
where education is carried on as a national concern. 1am forry to fee in 
this publication of Mr. Lancafler fome very malignant and indecent 
fneers againft one of the creeds of the Church (the Athanafian), on ac- 
count of what are called its damnatory claufes; which at the fame time 
he mifreprefents, by applying the penalty expreffed in thofe claufes to the 
not comprehending or believing the whole of the creed. For what appears to 
me a moft faticfactory explanation of the claufes in queftion, and one cal- 
culated to remove all the objeGtions which have ever been urged again 
them, I refer Mr. Lancalfter to the Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine, 
for February 1807.” 


The prefumption of Lancafter feems to increafe with the coune 
tenance which, unfortunately, he receives; but the impudence of 
this ignorant mechanic, in daring to cenfure that venerable guide 
to the Church, Dr. Daubeny, his capacity to appreciate whote 
writings is about equal to his inclination to infufe true religious 
principles into the minds of the riling generation, would aftonith 
us beyond meafure, if we did not know how eafily a low and lit- 
tle mind is inflated by adulation. As to Mrs. Trimmer, if any 
thing which fuch a man could fay could affegt her in any way, 
fhe would feel herfelf honoured by his cenfures. We have not 
feen this curious reply of Mr. Laneatier’s; but if he intimate in it 
“that the Apoftles’ Creed, with the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments,” formed any part of his plan of religious in- 
tiruction, he bas intimated a fa/fehood; for the writer of this 
article went to My. Lanecatier’s {chool, in St. George’s Fields, 
where he faw one of the monitors whom he particularly quefiioned 
on this very fubject, and by whom he was pofitively atlured that 
neither the Lord’s Prayer, the Belief, nor the Ten Commandments, 
were ever ufed or repeated in thefchool. Indeed, contittently 
with. Mr. Laneafier’s original principle, that the ufe of Creeds 
only tended to introduce a feét-making [pirit, they, could not be 
uled. Itis poflible, however, that podicy may have induced him 
to depart from principle, and that the reproaches caft upon him 
by others, as well as by ourfelves, may have induced him to 
tolerate what he condemns. It is really a difgrace to the country, 
that a man fo totally unqualified for the tafk of juvenile inftruc- 
tion, by whole plan it was intended to bring up the rifing genera- 
tion, without the leatt knowledge of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Chrifiian faith, and indeed without any one fixed principle of 
religion whatever, fhould have received fuch fignal and extenfive 
encouragement, And we cannot but deeply deplore the muf- 
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guites zeal of thofe who, after the eyes of the country have been 

ned to the mifchievous confecuences of this pernicious fyfiem, 
awe advifed our benevolent and moft religious Sovereign to con- 
tinue his bounty, even after he has withdrawn his countenance. 
Such conduct will afford a pretext for afferting that his Majetiv’s 
countenance has not been withdrawn from “Lancatier ; - andasa 
regular donation is generally confidered as the moft infallible 
proof of continued approbation and protection, the affertion will 
obtain univerfal belief; and, conlequently, all the effect of the 
Roy al countenance will be fecured. As to the mechanical parts 
of Lancatter’s plan, they were ftolen trom Dr. Bell, who is now in 
England, and who has introduced bis fyftem into the parochial 
{chool of IHhitechapel, where its beneticial effects may be con- 
templated, with heartfelt fatisfaction, by every fober ‘Chriftian, 
and real friend to his country, who will not fail to remark the in- 
finite: pains which have been taken to infufe found religious 
principles into the minds of the children. 


“ But,” continues our author, “ turning from a theory fo pernicious, and 
a practice fo detective, let us look forward with pleafing confidence to the 
protection which, it cannot be doubted, the Legiflature is about to afford 
the Church againt{t the danger to which the was expoled by the icone 
tiderate benevolence of Mr. Lancatter and his fupporters. I truft, Sir, 
that effectual means will now be taken to fecure the full operation of the 
principle, the neceflity of an invariable adherence to which has, | flatter 
myfelf, been fufficiently proved; that when education ts made a national 
concern, youth muft be brought up as members of the national Church. The 
neceflity of a tir adherence to this principle is, at  prefent, the more 
urgent, on account of the alarming fuccels with which a wild and fanatical 
{fpirit is endeavouring, by the grofleft abule of toleration, to draw away 
the lower clafies of the community from the ettablithed Church. ‘The 
genuine fpirit of toleration confilts in a full allowance, by the fupreme 
authority in the ftate, to all perfons of whatever religious peridation, to 
worthip their Maker according to the dictates of their own confcience : 
but the moft complete enjoyment of this allowance does not require 
that perfons, however unqualified, fhould be permitted to exercite the im- 
portant functions of preachers and teachers. By the Toleration Ad, 
W.and M. c. 18, the magifirates are bound to licenfe all perfons who 
apply to them at the quarter feflions for permiffion to exercife thofe 
functions, The confeyuence is, that many illiterate perfons, in the very 
loweft flations of life, fume of whom cannot even write their names, are fo 
licenfed; and they not only, by their fanatical rant, feduce great numbers 
trom the Church, and from every other place of worfhip where fenfe ac- 
companies devotion; but alfo, by their mifchievous lupe rftition, they aot 
untrequently drive their deluded followers to defperation, infanity, and 
even fuicide. This evil has of late years been rapidly increaling, and to 


check its progrefs is an object which demands the ferious confideration of 


the Legiflature. As the abufe of whatever is excellent tends to its deftruc- 
tion, every true friend of toleration mutt be anxious to fee fo grofs and 
mifchievous an abufe of it refirained by etlicicnt remedies. What re- 
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14 ORIGINAL CRITICISM; 


medies fhould be applied for that purpofe, this is not the place to inquire, 


It may not, however, be ufelefs even here to obferve that one of the moft | 


operative caufes of the evil complained of is itinerancy. For the dif- 
courfes of moft of thofe rhapfoditts, who, by their vehemence and vocifera- 
tion, draw together immenfe numbers, and efirange a large proportion 
not only of the lower, but even of the middle orders, from the eftablithed 
Church, are fo frothy, fo extravagantly wild and abfurd, and at the fame 
time fo deftitute of variety and comprehenfion, that the uniform nonfenfe 
of a fingle preacher could not keep together a congregation for fix weeks 
in any one place. Cure is therefore taken, by an inceflant change of thefe 
illiterate declaimers, to gratify the idle curiofity of their deluded followers 
with novelty of face and of gefticulation, This flatement obvioufly 
fugeefts the expediency, and, indeed, the neceflity of impofing fome 
refiraints upon itinerancy, by reftri¢ting licenfed preachers to particular 
congregations. This could not be confidered as an hardfhip, fince it 
would only place fuch preachers, with regard to the exercile of their func- 
tions, upon the fame footing with the minifiers of the eftablithed Church, 
and, indeed, with all educated minifters who officiate ont of the Church. 
The right of confciehce would in no refpeéct be violated by a legiflative 
Fequilition, that each congregation thould have its regular officiating 
minifter, who thould be required to make it appear, by proper teftimonials, 
that he is defired to fill that ttation before he be permitted to aflume it. 
And if, in addition, fome evidence were required of a fuitable education, 
and of a good moral character, before any one be permitted to become a 
religious iftructor, fuch a regulation would evidently be for the benefit 
of thofe who are inftructed, without any infringement upon the right of 
toleration. p ?, 

** It ought alfo to be remembered that the ufefulnefs of the Church is greatly 
circumfcribed, becaufe care has not been taken to make the eflablifhment 
keep pace with the population of the country. The latter has increafed 
in an altonithing degree, with fcarcely any increafe in the number of 
churches belonging to the former. ‘The furplus population, which, in 
many places, cannot be accommodated at church (where, indeed, the ac- 
commodation of the lower orders is, alas! but little confulted), muft be 
expected, if there exit any fente of religion, to attend irregular places of 
worlhip, ‘To fupply this lamentable deficiency no mode would, perhaps, 
be at once fo fate and fo eflicacious, as the erection, under the fuperin- 
tendance of the Bifhop of the diocete, of free churches, upon the model 
of that called Chrift Church, at Bath; the whole area of which is allotted 
to the reception gratis of the lower orders, and which has the happieft 
efiects in drawing away multitudes of that defcription from the empty and 
unprofitable declamation of fanatics. By. the building of churches of 
this defeription, wherever they are wanted, a moft effeCual ttep would 
be taken at once to promote the genuine influence of religion, and to attach 
the mafs of the people to the eftablifhed Church.” 


The author's fentiments refpecting itinerant Diffenters, and the 
necelhty of erecting more churches, with ample accommodations 
for the poor, on the plan of the new Church at Bath, are per- 
fectly confonant with thofe which we have, on various occafions, 
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exprefied. And fully convinced we are, that unlefs our prelates 
and clergy are roufed to fome fpirited exertions in order to attain 
thefe detirable objects, the number of {ectaries will continue to in- 
create, {chim wiil {pread on every fide, and the eftablithed religion 
of the country will gradually fink into contempt. Thefe are not 
times for torpid apathy; they are times that call for fpurit and 
activity ; fince they are times in which all the great bodies of 
Romanitis and of Diffenters have combined for the purpole of 
enforcing meafures the adoption of which would ihake the efta- 
blithed Church to its very foundation, 

The remaining pages of this tract are devoted to a confidera- 
tion of the claims of the Lrifl: Romanifis to an equa! participation 
of political power with the members of the Eftablilhment. Mr. 
Bowles here concedes to fome of the advocates of thefe claims 
two points which, in our opinion, will not ftand the tefl of in- 
quiry; 1. That a vatt majority of the people of Ireland, not lefs 
than 4,300,000, are Romanitis; and, 2. that a change has taken 
place in the principles or tenets of the members of the Romith 
Church. As to the firft of thefe pofitions, there is fearcely any 
fubject upon which fuch different ftatements have appeared, as the 
amount of the population im treland. Lord Grenvinve, in the 
Houfe of Peers, rated the tifh Romanitis at four millions; Mr. 
Grattan, in the Houfe of Commons, reduced them to three mil- 
lions; Sir Joun Newport, in the latt Houfe, fixed the whole popu- 
lation of [reland at four midVions; while Dr. DutGen an, in the fame 
debate, told the Baronet that he had rated them toohigh; Mr. Bow es, 
on fome private authority, but founded chiefly on Mr. Newenham’s 
eftimate, makes the whole population of Ircland amount to five 
millions, three hundred and ninety-five thoufand, four hundred and 
Jifty-fix perfons, of whom ouly one million and eighty thoufand are 
fiated to be Proteflants; and, on the other hand, Mr. Girraro of 
Dublin (iv a fpeech now before us, and which will be found at 
length in the Appendix to our laft volume), who had, of courfe, 
feen Mr. Newenuam’s publication, and every other eftimate, 
declares his decided opinion, that the whole population of Ireland 
does not exceed three millions, of which the Protefiants form two- 
Jifths ; in which cafe the number of Romanifts would be eighteen 
hundred thoufand, and the number of Proteftants twelve hundred 
thoufand. 

As to the fecond point, relating to a fuppofed change in the 
principles or tenets of the Romanifts, how can fuch a fuppofition, 
for one moment, be maintained againit the folemn affeverations 
of the Romifh Primate of lrelaud Dr. Troy, and the Romifh 
advocate, Mr. PLowpEN (who, on fuch a fubjeét, are certainly 
the moft competent witnefles), that the doétrine aud principles 
of the Romith Church are immutable, and that to her the device 
of femper eadem is more firi¢tly applicable than to any other in- 
fiitution or eftablifhment whatever? But, we conceive, thefe con- 
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ceflions are only made by the author, for the fake of the argu- 

ment, in order to thew, that even conceding thele points to the & 
Romanifts, they have no foundation whatever for their claims, 
and that the moti incontrovertible reafons may be adduced againtt 
their admiffion. Taking, then, their numbers, and the tuppofed | 
change of principles, for granted, Mr. Bowles urges the following | 
powerful arguments againit the claims of the Romanitis. 


‘« It is admitted by fome of the moft zealous advocates for the allow- 7 
ance of fuch claims, that the reftrictions and difabilities, which it is their 7 
with to remove, were neceflary for the protection of the Church, and 
the quict of the State, at the me when they were impofed. But it is urged 
in favour of their removal, that they have ceafed to be neceflary for that 
purpofe, in confequence of the great change which has fince taken place 
in Popery. Admitting, however, that this religion is materially different 7 
from what it once was, in regard to thofe qualities by which it became an | 
inftrument of fuch extenfive mifchief, and that its profeffors have renounc- 
ed the obnoxious tenets and principles which rendered it effentially hoftile 
te both civil and religious rights; admitting all this, ftill thofe profeffors 
are in a ftate of feparation from the eftablifhed Church; and therefore 
they cannot, with farety to that Church, be admitted to a full participa- 
tion of power with thofe who belong to it. If the axiom, on which I 
have fo much infified, be entitled to that appellation—that the ftrength, 
ahd confequently the fafety, of every eftablifhment, depend chiefly on the 
relative vumber of thofe who are attached to it;—it neceflarily follows 
that, in proportion to the number of thofe who diffent from a religious | 
eftablifhment, fuch an eftabliihment muft be weak and infecure, The! 
mere circumflance of feparation neceflarily fubjects it to danger; for in 
proportion as the feparatifts from it are numerous, the number of thofe 
on whom alone it can rely for fupport muft be fmall, while that of thofe 
who have no interett in its prefervation, and who are generally apt to fup- 
pofe that they have an intereft in its overthrow, muft be formidable. § 
When this is the cafe, the perception of numbers infpires a confcioufnefs 
of ttrength, and encourages a hope for that pre-eminence, which feéts al- 
ways view with jealoufy in an eftablifhment, and which, on all occafions 
that produce divifion, and efpecially when religion is concerned, mankind 
are delirous of attaining. But when the ftrength which is derived from) 
numbers is accompanied with the pofleflion of power, the temptation to ule § 
that power fur the advancement of thofe who poffefs it, may fairly be pre- 
fumed to be irrefiftible; and it would denote’ the groffeft ignorance of 
human nature to doubt that they will employ it, in its fulleft extent, for 
that purpofe: it they neglected to do fo, they would ceafe to be men, 
But when, as is now the cafe in Ireland, a vaft majority of the inhabit- 
ants of a country are in a fiate of feparation from the eflablifthed Church, 
and when, moreover, they are firmly united in a fect, be it what it may ;! 
to aflert that fuch a majority may, with fafety to that Church, be ad- 
mitted to a full and complete participation of power, in common with} 
its members, is to advance one of the moft extravagant propofitions that 
can potiibly bé prefented to the notice of the human underflanding. I 
confidently defy the moft expert reafoner now alive, to reconcile fuch a 
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propofition with common fenfe. Such, however, is the abfurdity in which 
the advocates for the claims of the Irith Romanifts involve themlelves, It 
is not, therefore, becaufe thufe formidable claimants are of a particular 
religion, but becaufe they are not of the eflablijhed religion, that their 
claims are inadmiffible. And IF beg it may be remembered, that the 
queftion is found to be fufceptible of a moft fatisfactory folution on the 
ground of admiffion, that Papery has really undergone the change which is 
attributed to it. But who that remembers what Popery once was, can, in 
invefting it with power, be free from alarm, lett its metamorphofis may not 
be quite fo complete as has been fuppofed—left it thould hereafter refume 
fomewhat of its former character? «In one refpect it fill retains, even in 
the country where its pretenfions are fo high, a quality, which is well cal- 
culated to excite the apprehenfions of every friend of foctal order. The 
effential nature of the religion beftows on its priefts an afcendency over the 
minds of the ignorant and countlefs multitude, which is fubverfive of the 
legitimate authority of government. ‘That afcendency conttitutes what may 
mott properly be termed—imperium in imperio. It produces a ftate of vaflalage 
and dependence, no lefs hoftile to civil freedom, than deftructive of the ties 
which unite fubjeéts to government. Itis incompatible with the fafety of the 
ftate, collectively, and of the individuals who profefs the Proteftant faith, 
It even carries with it a power of life and death-—for it is fupported by the 
right of excommunication, a fentence which expofes the unhappy victim to 
perifh for want of fubfiftence, which, in fucli a cafe, not a fingle Romanilt 
can fafely, or even confcientioufly, beftow.” 


Thefe are moft cogent reafons; and others equally ftrong are 
urged in fupport of the fame pofition. But we have room only 
for one more extract, in which the author meets and confutes one 
of the arguments of the advocates for Emancipation, as it is uott 
prepofteroufly, and moft falfely, called. 


*‘ Itis fometimes urged in favour of the elaims in queftion, that, in confe- 
quence of the extent of paft conceflions, what remains to be conceded is 
comparatively little. What is this but to urge, that, becaufe the fortifi- 
cations of a city have been abandoned, the citadel fhould alfo be given up? 
J am ready to admit that thé extent of paft conceflions renders it more 
difficult to defend what remains, and that a confiderable degree of embar- 
rafiment in our fituatidn is hereby produced. But this embarrafiment 
ferves only to confirm a truth, of which hiflery furnithes fo many lamenta- 
ble proofs, that it is never fafe to deviate from principles for the feke of 
expediency. For though, ubfiradedly, no inconvenience be produced by 
fuch deviation, the facrednefs of the principle is violated : and the mifchiet 
is the greater, becaufe no immediate evil enfues, or is likely to enfue; for 
thereby mankind are induced ty think that the principle may be violated 
with impunity. An occafional relaxation of principle is further mifchievous, 
becaufe it tends to unfettle the minds of men, Thofe who are really inte- 
refied in maintaining the principle, know not how to think, or how to act; 
they have no fettled rule to enable them to judge how far they may. go ; 
while thofe who with to fubvert it are emboldened by every deviation, 
however minute, to hope ultimately to triumph over the principle itfelf, 
Every refufal to give it ap then fecms to them unreafomably harfh and 
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rigid, becaufe they have been taught that it is not inviolable. It is, there- 


fore, much better, as well for thofe upon whom it operates as a reftriction, 


as for others, that it fhould be confidered as a barrier that can never be 


paffed. They then the more readily acquiefce in the reftriction, and, 


inftead of being encouraged to with for what the fafety of the fiate requires 
to be put beyond their reach, they fet themfelves quietly to enjoy the advan- 
tages which they poffefs, and the fecurity of which, in the cate before us, is 
enhanced by the reftrictions to which they are fubjected. 

Thus it appears that the true caufe of the embarraffment under which 
we now labour, with regard to the claims of the Irith Romanifts, and of the 
danger which we apprehend from their difpofition to perfitt fo pertinacioully 
in thofe claims, is to be found in the cenceflions which have been made to 
them from time to time. If the Legiflature had contented itfelf with 
relieving them from all penalties on account of religion, and, fecuring to 
them full toleration, had firmly flood on the conftitutional ground of the tett 
laws, our fituation would, there is abundant reafon to conelude, have been 
moft enviable in comparifon with what it now is, In that cafe the Roman- 
itts themfelves, knowing that they had no chance of obtaining an admiffion 
to power, would naturally have endeavoured to reconcile themfelves to 
an exclufion from it; and inftead of infilting, as they now do, to be put 
upon an equal footing in all refpects with the members of the ettablifhment, 
they would have difcovered and prized the ineftimable privileges which they 
uually enjoy, and which are fecured to them by the very difabilities of 
which they complain, 

* But the embarraffment which we experience in confequence of having 
conceded fo much, fhoutd enhance, in our eftimation, the value of what fill 
remains ; as, with the deftruction of fome of the Sibyl’s books, the price of 
the remainder was increaled, It is high time, at length, to make a ftand, 
and to convince the Irifh Romanifis, that, while their religious and civil 
rights are fecurely protected, the facred barriers of the conititution muft no 
further be encroached upon, —Inftead of inflaming their hopes, as has lately 
been done, by attempts at further conceflion, the wife ftatefman will en- 
deavour, by all fair and honourable means, to ftrengthen the Proteftant 
efiablifiment, For that purpofe he will labour to afcertain the caufes 
which have impeded the progres of the principles of the Retormation in 
ireland, and to remove the obfiacles which are ftill in their way; and, in- 
ftead of depriving the national Church of any of its remaining bulwarks, he 
will thus provide for its more complete fecurity, by an extention of its wor- 
fhip and adiffafion of its mild and tolerant (pirit. Such a fyftem of condué 
will be found much better calculated to civilize the lower clafles of our 
Irith tellow-fubje@s, to ameliorate their condition, and to produce general 
harmony and ftrength, than the rath and empirical experiment of conced- 
ing what is far lefs likely to afford fatistaétion, than to enlarge expectation, 
aud to invite demands, which, unlefs we @crifice the very exifience of our 
Church, as an eftablifiment, muft be rejected, and the rejection of which 


will excite difcontents, far more formidable, as they will be accompanied 
with power, than any which now exift.” . 


Unqueftionably, concession 1s THE PARENT OF DEMAND, 
and we muft clote our eyes to the page of hiftory, and our ears to 
the yoice of expericnce, if we do not admit that every conceflion 
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which has been made to the Irifh Romanifis, though the points 
conceded were flated at the time to be the ne plus ultra of their 
claims, has only tended to produce new difcontents and freth 
demands. And the latt and moft important conceflions are now, 
forfooth, urged as a plea for the adoption of a meafure which 
would not only leave nothing more for the Proteftants to concede 
to the Romanifts, but would place the Proteftants, at no very re- 
mote period, in the fituation of fupplicants for conceifion to the 
Romanifis; and with what fpirit their fupplications would be re- 
ceived, nay be fufficiently collected trom the records of palt times. 
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A Chemical Catechifm for the Ufe of Young People, with copious 
Notes for the Affijtance of the Teacher; to which are added a 
Vocabulary, ufeful Vables, and a Chapter of amufing Laxperi- 
ments. By S. Parkes, Manufacturing Chemilit. Pp. 624. 8vo. 
Symonds, 12s, boards. 


THE utility of chemical fcience becomes every day more and 
more apparent; and it has been juftly obierved, that “ chemical 
refearch conducts to the knowledge of philofophical truth, and. 
forms the mind to philofophical enlargement and accuracy of 
thought, more happily than almoft any other {pecies of inveftiga- 
tion in which the human intellect can be employed.” The facili- 
ty of acquiring it has alfo been confiderably increafed in propor- 
tion as its importance has become more generally known. Che- 
mical ftudents cannot now experience any embarrafiment from 
the want of elementary works, as the only inquiry neceflary is, 
which is the beft? This queftion fhould be anfwered according to 
the particular abilities or views of the inquirer; but if a treatife 
entirely initiatory be required, then there can be no hefitation in 
laying that this Catechifin is unequivocally the mott proper, if 
not the only, work detigned to introduce youth to a knowledge 
of chemical philofophy. The author originally defigned it for 
the inftruction of an “ only child;” and although the parent who 
educates only one child cannot poffels fuch accurate or exientive 
knowledge of the various charaéters of the juvenile mind ag he 
who performs the fame duty to five or fix, yet we have here a 
“treatife that” (the author juftly flatters himfelf) © will contri- 
bute to the welfare of the rifing generation.” As a proof’ of his 
ability in Lhe capacity of teacher, we extract the following obter- 
vations, from his excellent “ Addrefs to Parents on the Lnport- 
ance of an early Cultivation of the Underftanding; and oa the 
Advantages of giving Youth a Ttie for Chemical Enquiries.” 
After fiating the timportance and utility of chemical knowledge to 
agriculjure and almoft every {pecies of manufactures, Mr, Pai kes 
obferves, 
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The various operations of nature, and the changes which take place 
in the feveral fubfances around us, are fo much better underftood by an at- 
tention to the laws of chemiftry, that in every walk of life the chemift has 
a manifeft advantage over his illiterate neighbour. And it may be remark- 
ed, that in cate of failure or difappointment in any particular line of com- 
mercial manufa@ure, the feientific chemift has refources as various as the 
productions of the country in which he lives, to which the uneducated man 
has no accefs, : 

‘* Were parents aware of this truth, that fordid maxim primo vivere, 
deinde philojophari, would not be heard: but every youth would be inttructed 
in the firtt principles of natural philofophy and chemiftry, as the means of 
qualifymg him for conducting the concerns ith which he might be intrutted 
toadvantage, If* knowledge is power,’ furely the /ove of knowledge, and a 
tafie for accurate inveftigation, 1s the moft likely way for conducting to 
opulence, refpectainlity, and rational enjoyment, 

[thas been objected to the teaching of chemiftry to youth, that it is a 
feience difficult to acquire; and that the derms are an infuperable bar to its 
early attainment ; but [am of opinion that the e/ements of chemical know- 
lodge may be taught much earlier than is imagined by many who never 
made the attempt; and that, inflead of any difficulty arifing from the 
technical language of the fcience, the preceptor will find the new nomencla- 
ture a contiderable auxiliary, greatly facilitating the communication and 
reception of its general doctrines®. 

** Surely the terms oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and caloric, may: be 
Jearnt and retained with as much cafe as adjective, participle, prepoftion, 
and interjection; independent of the perpetual connection there is between 
the former and the feveral branches of the fcience; which circumftance 
loon renders all thefe terms extremely familiar.” 

** Moreover, it is univerfally allowed that in education nothing is fo 
diflicult as to induce young peaple to exercife the faculty of reflection, 
though no habit can be more important, or more neceflary to be induced 
early; efpecially as it is an operation of the mind which requires exertion, 
and which is trefome even to adults, unlefs they have been early accu!- 
tomed to it. Now, what can be fo likely to create this habit as the unex- 
pected little exhibitions with which a chemical parent may occafionally 
furprile his child? And betides, if the experiments be judicioufly chofen, 
and are fuch as may be begun and finithed in a fhort time, the youth wilt 
find himfelf fo much interetted, that ether important habits will gradually 
be induced; efpecially the habit of application, without which all other 
acquiyements will be of little value.” 

With a mind previoufly prepared to attribute every effect to the con- 
trivance of a BgernG, whole confummate wifdom is never exercifed but in 





* * Hear what.one of the moft celebrated French chemifts fays upon 
this fubject, ‘I have,’ fays he, ‘ adopted the new nomenclature in my 
leQures and writings, and I have not failed to perceive how very advan- 
tageous itis to the teacher; how much it relieves the memory ; how great- 
ly it tends to produce a tatte for chemifiry; and with what facility and 
_ precifion the ideas and principles concerning the nature of bodies fix them- 
ielyes in the minds of the auditors,’ ——Chaptal,” 
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conjunction with infinite goodne/3, he will enter upon the ftudy of chemiltry 


with peculiar advantage ; at every ftep fome new beauty will difcover ittelf 


to his enraptured mind, and while the feveral fubftances collected for 
experiment are undergoing changes as aftonifhing as various in the hands 
of his preceptor, his attention will be engrofied, not only in confequence of 
the amufement which thefe little manipulations afford him, but by the 
beautiful fimplicity and permanency of thofe laws by which the feverat 
affinities are regulated and direéted. The beneficial and falutary tendency 
of feveral of thefe arrangements will foon become more and more apparent ; 
and if fome favourable opportunities be embraced of pointing out what 
would have been the confequences of a different confiitution of things, fuck 
indelible impreffions in favour of goodnefs and beneficence will be made 
upon the young mind, as cannot fail to have a happy influence in forming 
the character, and meliorating the heart. 

“¢ Moreover, it is the neceffary confequence of an attention to this 
fcience, that it gives the habit of invefligation, and lays the foundation of an 
ardent and inquiring mind, Ifa youth has been taught to receive nothing 
as true, but what is the refult of experiment, he will be in little danger of 
ever being led away by the infidious arts of fophiftry, or of having his 
mind bewildered by fanaticifm or fupertfiition. ‘The knowledge of facts is 
what he has been taught to efteem, and no reafoning, however f{pecious, 
will ever induce him to receive as true what appears incongruous, or c2an- 
not be recommended by demonfiration or ayalogy.” 


The juftnefs and good fenfe of thefe remarks are fufficiently 
evident, and the projected melioration of the ufual methods of 
education is certainly much more practicable than moft of the 
modern {peculations on this fubje&. We muft obferye, however, 
that fuch a fyftem can never be uniyerfally adopted; for, admit- 
tiny all the author has advanced in its fulleft extent refpecting the 
influence of chemical ftudies in expanding the infant mind, and 
allowing alfo this mind to be a rafa tabula, {till itdoes not fo'low 
that all the children in the “ middling and higher ranks of life” 
could be thus advantageoufly introduced to a knowledge of the 
natural fciences. Without any reference to the juftly exploded 
notions of zrnate ideas, it muft be admitted that the paflions and 
likewife the peculiar fufceptibility of the fenfes are connate ; that 
every human being poffeffes its indole or idiofynerafy of character; 
and that there are abundant proofs of confiderable numbers of 
perfons pollefing extraordinary manual dexterity in the produc- 
tion of mechanical works, who, if exclufiyely devoted to fiudies 
requiring only the exercife of judgment and refleétion, would be 
wholly loft to themfelves and to fociety. Others, likewile, by 
time and tieady perfeverance, might be enabled to attain a de- 
gree of mediocrity in any one branch, whereas more general and 
diverfe purfuits would but tend to render their incapacity more ap- 
parent. The author, however, may contend that his plan is well 
adapted to unfold at an early period the particular gemus of 
youth, and thus enable parents to judge what purfuits may be 
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moft preper for their riper years. By attending to this circuin- 
ftance, indeed, we doubt not that it might in part realize his fan- 
guine expectations, ; 

Mr. Parkes, adopting the impreflive manner of queftion and 
anfwer, has divided his work into thirteen chapters. The firft is 
occupied with general definitions of common terms, as decompo- 
fition, folidity, fluidity; {pecific gravity, &c.: the other treat of 
atmofpheric air, caloric, water, earth, alkalies, acids, falts, fim- 
ple combuttibles, metals, oxydes, combuftion, attraction, repul- 
fion, and chemical affinity. To each queftion are added * co- 
pious Notes for the Affiftance of the Teacher,” many of which are 
curious, lively, and admirably well calculated to excite the ardent 
curiofity of young minds. They are felected from various writers 
of very unequal merit, and not unfrequently difcover too much 
vaguenefs and want of precifion in expreflion, to be admiffible in 
the prefent cultivated tiate of chemical fcience. Asa note to the 
term folidity of bodies, the author quotes the obfervation of Mr. 
Walker (a uteful lecturer to popular affemblies, but a very unfit 
teacher for thofe who defire philofophical accuracy) : “ we have 
many reafons for belicving the original particles of all matter to 


be impenctrably hard, both from experiment and the neceflity of 


the cafe,—that Nature might be incapable of wearing out!” Such 
n childith idea of “ Nature wearing out,” we fhould think, could 
fearcely have found a place in the mind.of any man who had ever 
operated on matter; the externa! charaé¢ters of which he may 
5 ay but of which he can never annihilate the fmalleft parti- 
cle. Mr. P., indeed, has given a very good additional note on 
the indefiructibility of matter, The fame leéturer’s affertion, that 
*‘cainphor and feyeral eflences will exhale for weeks, and throw 
off their particles to the diftance of feveral yards, without lofing 
any feufible weight,” is equally unphilofophical and contrary to 
fact. 

The chapter on Atmofpheric Air prefents a pleafing affemblage 
of the moft curious and agreeable facts illuftrative of this fubjeét ; 
and the numerous mifcellaneous and {cientific notes contribute to 
give itan air of novelty, that cannot fail to make it interefting 
even to young and gay minds on all occafions. From a note on 
the importance of trees in preferving the perpetual falubrity of 
the atmofphere, our readers may judge both of the author's verfe 
and profe. Speaking of the leaves of trees and vegetables, he ob- 
fjerves : 


“ The upper fide of the leaf is the organ of refpiration ; hence fome ve- 
getables (as they give out oxygen only in the day) clofe the upper furfaces 
of their leaves during the night. The multiplicity of the leaves of trees, 
fc. thews the importance of tranfpiration to a veyetable. 

** To obtain oxygen gas from the leaves of plants, fill a glafs bell with 


water, introduce leaves under it, and place the bell inverted in a flat dith of 
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water. Expofe the apparatus to the rays of the fun, and very pure oxygen 
gas will be difengaged, which will difplace the water in the jar, and occupy 
its place. (Ingenhouz.) <A fprig of mint, corked up with a fmall portion 
ef foul air, and placed in the light, renders it again capable of fupporting 
lite. The plant purifies what the animal had poifoned. 


For, while the vegetable tribes inhale 
The genial moifture* from the parent vale, 
‘Their vegetating organs decompofe 
The falutary compound as it flows ; 
Seleé&t the HYDROGEN with niceft kil], 
And mould it into refin at their will. 
** The oXYGEN, abandoning the mafs, 
Cambines with heat, and changes into gas; 
Which, from its inmoft cells, each leaflet pours 
In vital currents through its myriad pores ; 
And thence, by wivifying tempefts hurl’d 
From pole to pole, it cheers a fainting worldt. _ 
S. P 


‘¢ Hales found that a fun-flower, three feet high, tranfpired, in 12 hours, 
feventeen times as much as a man.” 


The chapter on Caloric is not lefs interefiing, It is now an 
eftablifhed faét, that water of a certain temperature expands 
either by the addition of heat or cold; thus a given quantity 
of water occupies the fame {pace at 5 or at SO degrees of Fahren- 
heit}. This phenomenon leads the author to conclude with thefe 
appropriate reflections : 


** Tt feems,” he obferves, “ that water becomes of lefs fpecific gravity, 
whether it be heated above 42°.5 or cooled below 42.°5; a fa& too aftonith- 
ing ever to have been difcovered or imagined a priori. The wifdom and 
goodnefs of the Great ARTIFICER of the world in this arrangement muft 
evidently appear, if we confider what would have been the confequences had 
water been fubject to the general law, and, like other fluids, had become 
fpecifically heavier by the lofs of its caloric, In winter, when the atmo- 
{phere became reduced to 32°, the water on the furface of our rivers would 
freeze, and fink to the bottom; another theet of water would freeze imme- 
diately, and fink alfe; the ultimate confequence of which would be, that 
the beds of our rivers would become repofitories of immenfe mafles of ice, 
which no fubfequent fummer could unbind; and the world would fhortly 
be converted into a frozen chaos. How admirable the wifdom, how 
fkilful the contrivance, that, by fubjecting water to a law contrary to what 
is obferved by other fluids, the water as it freezes becomes fpecifically 
lighter, and fwims upon the furtace, to perform an important fervice by 





— 


‘s * Water. 

*« + See Lavoifier’s Elements, parti, chap. 6. 

t This feale, we know, is liable to exceptions, or rather is not yet fuf- 
ficiently eftablithed on the bafis of experiments; but the facts concerning ig 
are too numerous to be noticed here, 
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preferving a vaft body of caloric in the subjacent water from the effeds of 
the furrounding cold ; and to be ready to receive its own accuftomed quan- 


tity upon the fir change of the atmofphere ! 
“ Thefe refledions, perhaps, will not be thought to be misplaced, fhould 


they but afford 
One ray of light in this terrene abode, 


‘'o prove to man the goodnefs of his God. 
Danwin.” 


We regret that we cannot entirely approve either of the author's 
catechetical or of his citatory account of water; his language is 
here much too vague, and fometimes entirely erroncous. “Mr. P., 
by endeavouring to make his defcription of water fomewhat too 
marvellous, has ‘been led into inadyertencies of exprefiion which 
his better judgment fhould have retrenched or corrected. We 
muft alfo enter our decided protett againtt quoting fuch authori- 
ties in matters of fcience as Madame de Genlis and the Tales of 
the Cafile, in an elementary or initiatory work-on c hemiftry. The 
harmony of the Mufes, indeed, mpy be tolerated, efpeci: lly when 
they are made the handinaids of feience ; but the crude effutions 
of novelifis and romancers fhould find no place among the invel= 
tigations of nature. Such attempts are culpable deviations from 
the author's profefled principles and fyftematic defign of teaching 
— youth to receive nothing as true, but what is the refult of expe- 
yiment,” in order that they may not ‘ be led away by the infi- 
dious arts of fophiftry,” or “induced to receive as true what ap- 
pears incongruous, or cannot be recommended by demonftration 
or analog’ 

The chi apters which treat of Earths and Alkalies, however, are 
much leis ebjectionable, and many of the queftions -and antwers 
are very explic it, inftructive, and particularly well adapted tothe 
information of youth, Among the notes we find a peculiar opi- 
nion of Mr. Hume’s, that “ pure rock- cryftal is neither more nor 
Jefs than oxygen de ‘prive ‘dof all the calorie requifite to give it the 
gafeous form.” In antwer to a queftion requiring the ufes of the 
earths, the tollowjng fummary is given: 


“« Lime, then, has an extenfive and important ufe in agriculture; it is 
employed tn building, &c., and adds much both to the neatnefs and dura- 
bility of our dwellings, Silex is the bafis of all mortars and Cements, and 
is a necefli iry ingredient in carthen-ware, porcelain, and glafs, Barytes is 
employed in chemical laboratories as a resagent, and for the formation of 
fulis, Magnelia, belides being the bafis of feveral falts, is of great ule in 
medicine; end Alumine, by its mixture with filex, forms veffels for chemifts 
capable of refitting the aciion of the moh concentrated acids; is the mate- 
rial of which the bricks are formed which conftruct the walls of our habita- 
tions, and ts fpread out by the great Author of nature in {rata within our 
hills and mountains, to arreft the progrels of fubterraneous waters, and to 
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produce thofe fprings that feréilize the valleys, ond which take fuch diverfi- 
fied courfes upon the furface of the globe.” 


As a fair fpecimen of the ftyle and manner of this Catechifin, 
we extract the author’s account of ammoniacal falt. 


“© How is ammonia procured ? 

“All animal and vegetable fubftances will furnith ammonia when in a 
ftate of putrefadtion ; but this alkali is procured in England chiefly by a dry 
diftillation of bones, horns, and other animal fubltances. 

“‘ What are the uf/es of ammonia ? 

“Ina liguid ftate ammonia has various ufes in our manufactories, and 
in medicine; it is a valuable re-agent to the chemift; and when combined 
with carbonic acid it takes a concrete form and a beautiful white colour, 
being then the article known in commerce by the name of volatile falts. 

“* Arc there any other ufis to which ammonia is applied? 

“ Ammonia isferviceable in dyeing, and in ftaining ivory; but its prin- 
ciple ufe is in making the muriate of ammonia, ot which it 1s the balis. 

* flow is ammonia formed into muriate of ammonia ? 

“ Muriate of ammunia is formed by combining ammonia with muriatic 
acid, It ishnown in commerce by the name of /a/4ammoniac. 

“© Muriate of ammonia being formed by two gaseous fubjlances, how does it 
acquire Jolidity ? 

‘« It may appear furprifing that the union of two gafes fhould produce a 
hard ponderous body ; but this may be attributed to their lots of caloric, 
The bafes of thefe gafes having a greater affinity for each other than they 
have for caloric, they combine intimately whenever they come in contaé; 
and the compound having lefs occafion for caloric than the feparate ingre- 
dients, the caloric is given out, and a folid is produced*. 

“© What are the ufes of fal-ammoniac ? 

* Sal-ammoniac is uled in many of our manufactories, particularly by 
dyers, to give a brightnefs to certain colours; alfo by braziers, tinplate- 
workers, and others; and in medicine.” 


The fubfequent chapters on fimple Combuftibles, Metals, Ox- 
ydes, Combultion, and Chemical Affinity, are equally copious 
and amufing. The author has alfo introduced numerous ethical 
refleGions, all of which are, no doubt, calculated to imprefs the 
javenile mind with very proper fentiments of the Author and 
Preferver of the Univerfe. Yet, even in thefe, they who beft 
know the paflions and difpofitions of men will carefully guard 
again{t all appearances of the vanity of fcience or romantic enthu- 
fialin as eventually fubverfive of genuine piety and vue virtue. 


_——— 





** * This mixture may be confidered one of the mott ttriking chemical com- 
binations with which we are acquainted. Ammoniacal gas, and muriatic 
acid gas, are two of the moft pungent and volatile fubftances we know of; 
they are fo volatile and gafeous, that neither of them can be condenfed when 
in a ftate of purity ; and yet thefe gafes are no fooner thrown together, than 
they form a folid and invdorous fubftance, void of volatility, and of little 
talte. 
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In fuch a number and variety of notes as the author has here 
combined, it is impoffible for us to notice all thofe which are either 
original, little known, or peculiarly interetting. Asa matter of 
public intereft, however, we remark his obfervations or rather re- 
commendations of the ufe of carburetted hydrogen gas, for burn- 
ing in light-houfes, illuminating mines, or lighting large manu- 
faciories. It is this gas which is ufed to produce what is vulgarly 
called gas-lights, of which the public have heard fo much and 
underftand {o littie. The practicability of ufing gas for fuch pur- 
pofes with fome advantage cannot be donbted; but if any confi- 
derable faving of expence is defigned, it muft depend greatly on 
the profound and extenfive f{cientific knowledge of thofe who at- 
tempt to apply it to general ufe. Shoyld many perfons, however, 
be difappointed, as is moft probable, in their fanguine expecta- 
tions from the ufe of this gas, they have only themfelves to 
blame. It is too much to expe& an extenfive and important apr 
plication of chemical knowledge from perfons avowedly ignorant 
of the firft principles of the fcience, and who profes to make mo- 
ney, and to defpife even a knowledge of the very fubjeét which 
gave exiftence to all their delufive fpeculations. Quackery and 
avarice have feldom appeared fo confpicuous, or fo reprehenfible. 

Mr. Parkes has furniflied his young pupil with many curious 
and interefting obfervations on fulphur, which, however familiar 
it may be, is {till a fubftance with which we are very imperfectly 
acquainted. The Italian and Dutch chemifts have difcovered 
many fingular effects from the treatment of this combultible fub- 
ftance; but as they, in general, militated againft the new fy{tem 
of chemiftry, the French have artfully concealed them, and we 
(we are forry to fay it) have pafled them over with liftlefs indiffer- 
ence. The author relates the experiment made by the Dutch 
chemifts, who produced a kind of oil by mixing three parts car- 
buretted hydrogen gas with four parts of oxygenated muriatic acid 
gas, ina pneumatic trough: when the gafes had difappeared, an 
oil of an agreeable odour was depofited, which on expofure to 
the ase became yellow. This curious experiment might 
bave afforded the author fome amufing f{peculations. He adds, 
however, “ It is well known, that if fulphur be kept melted in an 
open veilel, it at length becomes thick; but I believe it has not 
been noticed by any writer on chemiftry—that it has the pévuliar 
pore of becoming thinner as it cools, till it becomes nearly as 

hin as water.” The experiments made by the Academicians of 
Turin on fulphur, and their mode of burning it with metals with- 
out yielding flame, would have been no lefs interefting to the 
young chemift. It is not poflible, indeed, to include every inte- 
refting fact in a fmall volume; and when we confider the number 
and variety of the author’s additional notes; his colleétion of 154 
inftructive experiments, and mifcellaneous information ; tables of 
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fpecific gravities, attractions, degrees of temperature ; component 

arts of falts, their tafte, form, and folubility; we cannot with- 
hold our tribute of refpect to his talents, tafte, and indufiry. To 
the whole Mr. Parkes has added a vocabulary of chemical terms. 
This is a moft ufeful appendage for tyros, who generally acquire 
more explicit ideas of chemical fub{tances from a brief definition 
of the terms than from long differtations. We thould recommend 
the author to make this vocabulary ftill more copious, and to dif- 
tinguifh with greater accuracy the difference between terms com- 
monly fuppoted fynonymous, but which in faét, properly under- 
ftood, convey very different ideas. The diftin¢étion between fuch 
terms will be more apparent to thofe who have attempted to tranf- 
late them into foreign languages. We might allo notice the occa- 
fional improper ufe of the epithet fodid in feveral parts of this 
work. Doubtlefs the author will remedy thefe little detects in his 
fecond edition. 

From the preceding extracts and remarks our readers will per- 
ceive that the moral, literary, and fcientific merit of this Chemical 
Catechilin is fuch as mufi render it a neceflary book in every re- 
ipectable and well-educated family. It will attraét attention, 
awaken curiofity, amufe and inftruct every youthful and naturally 
fufveptible mind: we wifh that all our elementary books pofleffed 
equal merit, and were equally favourable to the principles of virtue 
and true fcience. ‘The work is ornamented with a frontifpiece 
reprefenting a pneumatic apparatus, etched on glafs with fluoric 
acid, 
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The Stranger in America ; containing Obfervations, made during 
a long Refidence in that Country, on the Genius, Manners, and 
Cujtoms of the People of the United States ; with Biographical 
Particulars of Public Characters ; Hints and Faéts relative to 
the Arts, Sciences, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufaétures, Emi- 
gration, and the Slave Trade. By Charles William Janfon, 
Efq. late of the State of Rhode Ifland, Counfellor at Law. Illuf- 
trated by Engravings. 4to, pp. 500. 21 2s, bds. Cundee, 
1807. 


WE were much interefted, a year or two ago, in the perufal of 
Mr. Parkinfon’s “ Tour in America.” That work prefented us 
with many important faéts, relative to the ftate of agriculture, 
commerce, &c. in the United States, and to the manners and 
morals of their inhabitants; moft of which tended to imprefs us 
with no very favourable opinion refpecting them. The perform- 
ance now before us confirms, in numerous inftances, the ftate- 
ments of Mr, Parkinfon; although it does not appear that its 
author has ever met with the publication of that gentleman. This 
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confirmation is of the more importance, when it is confidered, that 
Mr. Janfon was a refident, for upwards of thirteen years, in the 
territories of the United States; during which period he travelled 





| over them, in almoft every direction. 
| Much and high praife is due to Mr. Janfon, for his endeavours o 
| “to expole the knavery of American land-jobbers, and to fhew ir 
the fallacy of all that native writers have advanced relative to the a 

facility and fimall expence of forming an eltablifhment in the h 

wefiern regions of the republic.” Mr. Parkinfon had not been in a 

Kentucky, or among the back woods: but the prefent writer has ; tl 
; and his remarks amply confirm the inference of Mr. Parkinfon, p 
that, as the parts near the cities were bad, thofe ata difance mutt S 
be much worfe.—Some years ago, an excule might be offered, on f 
the ground of ignorance, tor the emigrating fpeculator; and, when : 
| his misfortunes, failure, and ruin enfued, he might be, in a certain : 
/ meafure, entitled to our pity; but the folly of hoping to meet with ‘ 


an elvfium in that vaunted Jand of liberty and plenty, beyond 
the weftern main,” fiands now fo fully expofed, as to leave no 
claim upon our commileration to the befotted fuflerers, 1 
But it is pot, perhaps, by the emigration of a few agricultural t 
fpeculators that this country has fuffered, and fill continues to & i 
futler, fo much, as by the annual departure of thoufands of her 
hufbandmen, &c. forthe United States. ‘This is a matter of great 
and ferious concern to the Government, and to the nation at 
large. 
q « 





a bold peafantry, their country’s pride, 
If once deflroved, can never be fupplied.” 

As Mr. Janfon’s performance is of a mifcellaneous nature, we 
fhall not particularly confine ourfelves to the order which he has 
adopted, but thall firft notice fuch parts thereof as appear to be 
more prominently important. On this ground, his remarks on the 
extentive emigration from Lreland firft claim our notice. 
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“In the year 1801,” fays he, “ fourteen thoufand fouls were landed 
from Ireland by the Philadelphia fhips alone ; and upon’ the moderate 
calculation of the hke number arriving at other ports, we find the emi- 
gration to be twenty-eight thoufand! Thefe people paid, on an average, 
for their paflage, ten guineas each, making 294,000/ fterling. Many of 
them took with them confiderable property ; and almoft the whole had the 
faving of a year or two in their pockets in fpecie on their landing on the 
American thore: but, fappofing they drained their country of only ten 

.  Gutnens each more, the lofs to Ireland would be 588,000/.!'! 

‘Guinea men, with flaves, were never crowded like the American {hips 
from Londonderry to Philadelphia with Ivith paffengers. A {mall hip, of 
only 215 tons, took on board five hundred and thirty paflengers, who firft 
paid the Captain above 5000/ for their paflage. To thefe muft be added 
the thip’s crew, making five hundred and forty-two fouls, being nearly 
= the number ever attempted to be flowed in a flave thip of that 

i! burthen. 
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« By an adct*of parliament, veflels are reftricted to a certain number of 
paflengers, according to which, the thip above-mentioned could legally 
carry only 45 perfons. American ingenuity, added to a little connivance 
of thofe who ought to carry the law into efleét, preduced this dettructive 
increafe. ‘The thip of 215 tons fwells into 400, on her arrival in Derry, 
and thus it is pretended {he can carry eighty paflengers. ‘This number, on 
her departure from the port, are muftered on the deck, before the mayor 
and procurator of the city, and permiflion is given for her failing, She 
then drops with the tide down the river, on the banks of which the is ex- 
pected by the furplus of her paflengers, who pour on board by hundreds, 
Some, who could not procure boats, fearful of lofing their paflage to the 
*Jand of milk ard honey,’ have been known to fwim after the thip, and 
fometimes to lofe their lives in the attempt. Qn the paffage alluded to, 
thirty of thefe unfortunate people perithed ; and from their crowded fitua- 
tion, and the uncleanlinefs of the lower order of the Irith, together with 
their approach to a warm climate, it is a matter of furprife that pettilence 
did not fweep away the greateft part of them. 

‘* Arrived in the river Delaware, the firangers are fet on fhore upon the 
banks, as fait as boats can be procured for that purpote ; for the laws here 
too are ftriét refpecting the landing of paffengers of this defcription—for 
inftance, the owner and captain mufi enter into bonds, that they fhall not 
become a charge to the parifh where they are landed, with fome ether re- 
gulations, which have now efcaped my memory.” 

“ The Englith emigrants,” obferves Mr. Janfon, in a fubfequent paflage, 
“are not fo numerous, yet the property [which] they carry with them is 
eftimated higher than that [which is] drained from Ireland. Hence, Eng- 
lifh gold is in circulation in all parts of the United States.” 


The profpect of thefe infatuated people, after their arrival, is 
truly dreadtul ; as arriving from a falubrious climate, at the latter 
end of the fummer, they are almott fure to imbibe the yellow 
fever. The hufbandman may, perchance, efcape it, by a {peedy 
flight to the interior; but the mechanic will generally find it expe- 
dient to remain in the port where he lands; and, m fo doing, he 
muft face death in all its terrors; as it is fuppofed, that not one 
European out of a hundred ever paifes two fummers atter his 
wrival, without undergoing the ordeal of the fever. 

In addition to the unhealthfulnefs of the climate, and the difh- 
culties arifing from the nature of the country, there are other rea- 
fons, which, it might be expecied, would be fufficient to deterean 
Englifhman from wifhing to fettle in America. 


“ The rooted averfion,” fays Mr. Janfon, in his Preface, “ in the hearts 
of the Americans againft the inhabitants of Britain, was to the author a 
‘ource of perpetual uneafinefs. Among the lower order, in {pite of his 
endeavours to adapt his behaviour to their fatisfaction, he was regarded as 
proud and haughty; while a diftant kind of envious obfequioufnefs, tinc- 
tured with an ailectation of fuperiority, was but too evident ip the majo- 
tity of his equais.”——"* Though the Americans declaim fo loudly in fi- 
vour of liberty and equality, vet no where are thofe terms more unworthily 
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proftituted. That equality, the eftablithment of which was a favourite 
object of the revolutionary republicans ef France, is {till the idol of the 
mob in the United States. The meaneft plebeian would be quite ungo- 
vernable, did he bafely fufpect you of harbouring the idea that he was 
inadmiffible to equal rank with the beft-informed of his fellow citizens, 
Hence you are accofted by people of the loweft defcription with famili- 
arity, and anfwered with carelefinets.’—‘‘ The arrogance of domettics in 
this land of republican liberty and equality, is particularly calculated to 


‘excite the aftonifhment of ftrangers. To call perfons of this defcription 


Servants, or to fpeak of their maffer or miftre/s, is a grievous affront. Hav- 
ing called ene day at the houfe of a gentleman of my acquaintance, on 
knocking at the door, it was opened by a fervant-maid, whom I had never 
before feen, as fhe had not been long in his family, The following is the 
dialogue, word for word, which took place on this occafion:—‘ Is your 
mafter at home ?’=‘ ] have no matter.—‘ Don’t you live here ?’—* I flay 
here.’—‘ And who are you, then ??—* Why, lam Mr, ———"s help. I'd 
have you to know, man, that lam no farvant ; none but negers are far- 
vants.’” 


Mr. Janfon is decidedly averfe from the Slave Trade, and is of 
opinion that it may ultimately produce the moft dangerous confe- 
quences in America. He does not, however, like fome of our 
philanthropic reformers, extend his views to the emancipation 
of the negroes ; but confiders, with more juftice and probability, 
that it “ would be attended with imminent danger.” The treat- 
ment of the flaves in America certainly requires melioration ; for, 
if the horrible anecdotes which Mr. Janfon has related be corre&@— 
and we perceive no reafon to queftion their truth—there is only 
one fet of people upon the face of the earth to whom the Ame- 
rican planters can be juftly compared ;—and that one is compoled 
of the Dutch boors at the Cape of Good Hope. 

At a moment like the prefent, when the United States appear 
ripe for rebellion; when a faétion is already in arms; when a divi- 
fion of the northern from the fouthern provinces is, not without 
reafon, apprehended ; the following military information may not 
be unacceptable to the reader : 


“ The General and Field-ftaff of the Militia includes the following ranks 
and nuffbers of officers:—70 major-generals; 183 brigadier-generals ; 
8 quarter-mafier generals; 15 adjutant-generals; 114 aids-de-camp; 
1 flate engineer; 1 commiffary-general purchafe; 1 commiflary-gene- 
ral of iffues; 100 brigade-majors; 1 pay-mafter general; 1 phyfician- 
general ; 1 apothecary-general; 1 deputy quarter-matter general; 1 wag- 
gon-mafter general; 1 forage-matter general ; 22 brigade quarter-matfters, 
The fecond litt, viz. of Field-officers and Regimental- fiaff, comprehends 
the following ranks and numbers of officers :—760 lieutenant-colonels 
commandants ; 1509 majors; 432 pay-matiers; 587 furgeons; 362 fur- 
geons-mates; OLS quarter-matters ; 732 adjutants. 

_ “ The return of the Artillery includes 14 lientenant-colonels; 45 ma- 
Jors; 19 captains; 215 Grit lieutenants; 159 fecond lientenants; 17 ad- 
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jutants ; 16 quarter-mafters; 733 fergeants; 91 corporals; 359 muf- 


cians; 140 gunners ; 62 alarm-men ; 6853 matrofles. 

«“ The litt of Cavalry embraces 37 lieutenant-colonels;70 majors; 
413 captains; 778 lieutenants ; 399 cornets; 28 adjutants; 8 pay-matters ; 
25 quarter-matters ; 1306 fergeants; 433 muficians; 27 farriers; 30 tad- 
dlers; 17,675 dragoons.” Z 


The naval force of the Americans is not quite fo refpec- 
eble. 


“ On my laft vifit to the navy yard,” fays Mr. Janfon, * I found fix 
frigates, dWmantled and laid up in ordinary, and one nearly equipped fur 
fea, for. the purpofe of carrying back the ‘Tunifianembafly to Barbary. A 
fmall veffel of war, pierced for 20 guns, had juft been launehed. Mr. 
Jeflerfon, two years ago, adopted an idea of his own, in order to raife the 
credit of the American navy, and for the defiruction of the powers of 
Barbary. ‘This is, to build a number of fmall veflels of about 100 tens 
burden, to be called gun-boats, each of which is provided with two heavy 
pieces of ordnance-—one at the flem, and the other at the flern. ‘Though 
the inutility of thefe mockeries of men of war has been manifefted on 
many occafions, yet the Prefident perfifts in riding his naval hobby-horfe, 
even in Kentucky, where feveral gun-boats are building on the river Ohio, 
One of them was nearly loft in a voyage to the Mediterranean—being, 
the whole voyage, to ufe a fea phrafe, * wet and under water.’ Another 
gun-boat, No, 1 (thus they are named, to No. §,) in a hurricane in South 
Carolina, was driven nearly a mile into the woods,”———* Added to thele, 
the Americans have a frigate and two or three fmall vetlels of war in the 


Mediterranean ; and which conftitute their navy.” 


Mr. Janfon appears to have been at confiderable pains in col- 
lecting information refpecting the chief public characters of 
America, now living, and recently deceafed. Amongti the brief 
but interetting fketches which he has given, he has omitted the 
names of Wafhington, Adams, and Jefferfon ; oblerving, that he 
“was more folicitous to collect facts which are not univerially 
known in this country, than to repeat what every individual mutt 
already be acquainted with.” We are accordingly prefented with 
biographical notices of the following characters :—Generals Gates, 
Hamilton, Pinckney, Putnam, and Arnold; Colonel Burr; Cap- 
tains Hacker and Landois; Lord Fairfax; Sir John Oldmixon; 
Paul Jones; and Mefirs. Gallatin, Randolph, Lincoln, and Law. 
T'rom thefe we fhall feleé& the article, “ Generat Putnam,” as 
affording a fair fpecimen of our author’s talents in this fpecies 
of compofition. 


“ This officer was in the Britith fervice feveral years previous to the 
conqueft of Canada by General Wolfe; and in the revolutionary war, 
having efpoufed the American caufe, he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general in their army. Ile was a man of undaunted courage, and 
Cian enterprifng difpofition, 
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“‘ When the French army lay encamped at the Ovens near Ticonderago, 
the Britith commander pitched upon Putnam, who then held the rank of 
captain of a company, to reconnoitre the pofition of the enemy ; Lieute- 
nant Robert Durkee was named for his companion, ‘The outtet of this 
expedition had nearly proved tatal, tor Captain Putnam narrowly efcaped 
being taken priloner, and, in his flight, was on the poiut of kiiling his 
friend. 

“In the Canadian wars it was cuftomary for the British to place fires 
round their eamp, which frequently expoled them to the enemy’s {couts 
and patroles. ‘The French and Indians adopted a diflerent and more ration. 
al practice. They kept their fire in the centre, lodged their men circu. 
larly at a diftance, and potied their centinels in the furrounding darknels, 
Jn the prefent infiance, the reconnoitring party, on approaching, con- 
cluded that the centinels were within the circle of fires, and were creeping 
upon their hands and knees till, to their utter altonifhment, they found 
themfelves in the thickeft of the enemy. They were difcovered and fired 
upon; Lieutenant Durkee was flightly wounded in the thigh. They fled, 
and Putnam, who was firft, from the utter darkneis of the night, foul 
found himfelf plunging into a deep pit; and Durkee immediately tuindled 
in alter bim. Conceiving himleif to be purfued by the enemy, he had 
already uplifted his weapon to deal a dreadiul blow, when Durkee [poke, 
and he recognited his voice. ‘They now fcrambled out, and effected their 
efeupe amid a flower of random thot. ‘They patied the remainder of the 
night in the woods, out of the reach of the enemy, Putnam had provided 
a little rum, which he carried in a canteen flung over his fhoulder, and on 
lying down, recolieéted the fuppofed treafure ; but to his great mortifi 
cation found the vetlel empty, having been repeatedly pierced with mutket 
balls. 

* Soon after this, the fubje& of thefe anecdotes was promoted to the 
rank of major. A {trong party of obfervation was now ordered upon the 
dangerous fervice of watching the motions of the enemy, who lay otf Ticon- 
derago, under the commands of Major Rogers and Putnam. ‘This force 
was divided, and the commanders took diflerent pofitions ; but being dif- 
covered by the enemy, they again joined, and began their march in files 
through the woods—the right led on by Rogers—the left by Putnam, and 
the centre by Captain D’ EN. ‘The firt day they reached Clear river, on 
the banks of which they encamped, near Qld Fort Ann, which had beer 
formerly built by General Nicholfon, Next morning, previous to quit- 
ting the ground, it is faid, that Major Rogers imprudently laid a wager 
with one of the officers, to be decided by firing at a mark, and which was 
immediately determined, Major Putnam remonfirated in a very pointed 
manner againft this unfoldier-lke eondud, in the very neighbourhood o 
the enemy ; but as Rogers commanded, he could not put a ftop to thei 
proceedings. Alter this, they continued their march in columns, Putnam 
in the front, D’Ell in the centre, and Rogers in the rear; circumftances 
and the nature of the ground rendering this difpotition of the force mot 
favourable. 

** The l'rench bad received information of this expedition, and had fent 
Colonel Molong, a molt active and enterpriling officer, with five hundred 
chofen men to intercept it. He was fo near, that he heard the firing @ 
the mark ; and immediately placed himfelf in ambufi, Putnam, at th 
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head of his column, had juft cleared his way through fome thick brufh- 
wood into the more open part of the foreft, where the enemy fprung upon 
him, with the moft horrid yells and war-whoops from the Indians, who 
formed a part of Molong’s detachment. Putnam in an inflant recovered 
from his furprife, calmly drew up his men, and returned the fire ; fending 
off at the fame time to the other divifions to come up with all poflible 
fpeed. D’El! foon came up, and the aétion, though widely feattered 
and fought between man and man, was foon general and defperate. The 


contending parties adopted the Indian mode of warfare, which is irregular), 


and ferocious; indeed their fituation precluded the poffibility of practifing 
tactics, During this dreadful conteft Major Rogers did not come up, 
aligning afterwards as a reafon that he formed his men ina circular file 
between the other columns and Wood Creck, to prevent their being taken 
in the rear, or enfiladed. . 

** Major Putnam was not difheartened. Ue found he could not crofs 
the Creek, and therefore determined to keep his ground ; and his officers, 
infpired by his bravery and his perfonal exertions, encouraged their fol- 
diers, who defended themfelves againfi fuperior numbers with the moft 
determined refolution. Sometimes they fought in fmall bodies; then each 
man ageinft his antagonift; and often three or four upon one, while others 
fired from behind trees and under cover, The commander had been from 
the firft in the heat of the battle; and had uled his fufee fo often, that it 
mified fire while prefented to the breaft of an athletic favage chief, who, 
taking inftant advantage of the circumftance, leaped upon him, and 
with a war-whoop and uplifted tomahawk compelled the gallant major to 
furrender. The favage difarmed his prifoner, bound him te a tree, and 
then returned to the battle. 

“The command now devolved upon D’EIl, who was bravely feconded 
by Captain Harman; but they were foon compelled to give way, which 
the favages confidering as a total defeat, rufhed on with impetuofity, and 
with horrid hoopings [whoopings] and dreadful cries, ‘The Britith troops 
rallied at the orders of their officers, and gave their purluers fuch a re- 
ception as caufed them in their turn to retreat beyond the fpot on which 
the battle began, where they made a ftand, This movement placed the 
tree to which Putnam was tied, between the fires of the contending 
parties; the balls from either fide ftruck the tree, and pafled through 
his clothes. In this ftate of jeopardy, unable to move his body or flir his 
limbs, he remained above an hour—{fo equal and defperate was the fight. 
At one inftant, when the battle inclined in favour of the enemy, a young 
favage chofe an odd way of indulging his humour. He difcovered Put- 
nam bound, and might confequently have killed him in an inflant; but 
he chofe another way of gratifying his paffion of torture. He threw his 
tomahawk at the prifoner’s head, with a view of fhewing how near he 
could throw it without touching it; and he ftruck the tree feveral times 
within the fmalleft diftance poflible of his mark. When the Indian had 
finifhed his amufement, a French fergeant, a much greater favage in his 
nature, came up, and levelled his mufket within a foot of the major’s 
brea, but it happily miffed fire. In vain did he claim the treatment 
due to a prifoner of war. The degenerate Frenchman did not underftand 
the language of honour, or the laws of nature; but deaf to their calls, he 
Tepeatedly pufhed the muzzle of his gun againft the ribs of the boundem 
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man, and completed thefe aéts of barbarity by a dreadful blow with its 
butt end on his jaw-bone. 

“The intrepidity of D’E!l and Harman*, feconded by the valour of 
their followers, at length prevailed. They drove the enemy from the 
feene of action, leaving behind their dead, who were ninety in num- 
ber. As the conquered fled, the Indian who had firft made Major 
Putnam prifoner came up, untied and took him away. Having been con- 
ducted to fome diftance, he was ftripped of his regimentals, ttockings, and 
fhoes, loaded with the efleés of the wounded, and ftrongly pinioned, his 
wrifts being drawn tight together with acord., After being driven many 
miles over the roughett roads, the party, greatly fatigued, halted to breathe. 
The miferable prifoner was now in a dreadful {tate of torture. His hands, 
from the tightnefs of the ligature, were immoderately fwelled; and the 
pain had become intolerable. His feet were fcratched, bruifed, and cut, 
and ttreaniing with blood. The burthen impofed upon him was too heay 
for his flrength; and, frantic with torments, exquifite beyond endurance, 
he entreated them to kill him and take his fcalp, orto loofe his hands, A 
French officer inftantly interpofed, ordering his hands to be unbound, and 
fome of the load taken from his back, The Indian who claimed the pri- 
foner bad been abfent with the wounded, but now coming up, gave him a 
pair of macajons, and fhewed great refentment at his unworthy treat- 
ment, 

“The duty of this chief being with the wounded, he returned, leaving 
the advanced party, confitting of about two hundred Indians, to go on 
before the French troops, and to encamp for the night. They took with 
them Major Putoain, on whom, befides many other outrages, they had 
the barbarity to inflict a large wound on his left cheek with a tomahawk. 
His fufferings in this place were to have been confummated, and a fcene of 
far greater horror was preparing.—The favages had determined to roatt 
him alive; and, in purfuance of this horrid doom, they led him into a 
dark part of the forett, {tripped him entirely naked, bound him to a tree, 
and piled.around him dry bruth-wood and other fuel. They accompanied 
their labours by dances and the yells of death, and then fet the pile on fire ; 
but a fudden fhower of rain damped the rifing flame. ‘They laboured to 
rekindle it, and at length it began to blaze round the circle. The vidim 
foon felt the heat, and being unable to move his body, he inftinétively 
fhifted fides as the fire advanced, This fight, at which all but favages 
would fhudder, afforded the highett diverfion to his inhuman tormentors, 
who demonftrated the delirium of their joy by every extravagant gefti- 
culation. 

** Major Putnam, convinced that his final hour had arrived, fummoned 
all his refolution, and compofed his mind, as far as the thocking circum- 
ftances would admit, to bid an eternal adieu to all he held moft dear. 
The bitternefs of death, painful and lingering as it would be, was ina 
manner paft—nature, with a feeble ftruggle, was quitting its hold of 


fublunary things—when a French officer rufhed through the crowd, opened 





*“** A late American publication, from which thefe faéts are principally 


taken, fays, that this brave officer was living at Marlborough, in the State 
of Maflachulets, in the year 1804. 
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a way by feattering the burning brands, and unbound the vidim, It was 
the gallant Molong, whom one of the favages, unwilling to fee another 
human creature immolated, had made acquainted with the dreadful pro- 
ceedings. ‘The commander fpurned and feverely reprimanded the barbae 
rians; and fearing to truft the major with them again, kept him in fafety 
till he delivered him into the hands of his matter, the favage chief who 
made him prifoner, 

“This providential efcape will by [to]fome appear to favour of the fabulous, 
as it did to me when I firft heard it related. I took fome pains to make enqui- 
ries on the fubject, in paffing through thofe places where General Putnam 
was perfonally known, and found the tale was not doubted, I alfo met with 
an old officer, Colonel Martin, of New Brunfwick, who was acquainted with 
him, and who gave full credit to all the accounts of his fuflerings and mi- 
raculous efcape. He added, that the general, though arrived at that ad- 
vanced period of life when men often become garrulous, generally de- 
clined a converfation on the fubject. 

“ ‘To return to the narrative.—It appears that the favage approached 
his prifoner with kindnels, and feemed to treat him with affection. Ile 
offered him fome hard bifcuits, but finding that he could not chew them, 
on account of the blow given him by the Frenchman, this more humane 
favage foaked fome of them in water, and made him fuck the pulp-hke 
part*. Determined, however, not to lofe his captive, the refrefhment 
being [having been] taken, he took the macafons from his feet, and tied 
them to one ot his wrifis; then directing him to lhe down on his back, 
upon the bare ground, he ttretched one arm to its full length, and bound it 
fatt to a young tree—the other arm was extended and bound in the fame 
manner, and his legs were tiretched apart and fattened to two faplings. 
Some flender branches were then laid acrols his body; on each fide of 
him lay a number of Indians, to prevent the poflibility of an efcape; and 
in this difagreeable fate he continued ull morning. In the account given 
of thefe fufierings by the major himitelf, he faid, that during this night, the 
moft dreary and painful, apparently allo the longett of his lle, he felt a 
chearfulnefs fometimes dart acrofs his mind, while he entertained the 
hope that he fhould yet be reftored to his family. Tle even indulged bis 
fancy in reflcéting upon the ludicrous group around him, in which he fut- 
tctined the mott ridiculous part; and how fine a fubject it would make for 
@ painter, | 

** The next day he was allowed a blanket and a pair of macafons, and 
was fuffered to proceed with the paity, without carrying a load or re- 
ceiving infult. ‘To allay his extreme hunger, a little bear’s fieh was 
given him: this he moittened and fucked through his teeth. At night the 
party arrived at Ticonderago, where the prifoner was placed under a 





“* * Though inftances have occurred of fome traits of humanity faintly 
beaming from the breafits of certain favages, yet, I cannot fuppofe that 
the chief in quefiion was entirely moved to this aét of goodnefs by pure 
philanthropy. He knew from his arms, cloathing, and accoutrcments, 
that his prifoner was a man of rank among his enemy, and confequently 
expected a confiderable gratuity by way of ranfom; and the anxiety he 
thewed to prevent an efcape, ferves to confirm this opinion. | 
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French guard; and, after having been examined by the commanding 
officer, the Marquis de Montcalm, he was ordered to be condu¢ted to 
Montreal, whence he foon returned to the Englith army.” 


Mr. Janfon has alfo collected fome amufing particulars relatin 
to the regicide Geverals Whalley and Goitle, who, after the Re- 
{toration, fecreted themfelves for a number of years in America. 
In a fubfequent part of the volume, the ce/ebrated Tom Paine is 
daly noticed. An interefling account is likewile given of Mr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, brother to Robert Emmet, who fuffered 
in the late Irith rebellion for high treafon. ‘This gentleman, who 
is reprefented as “ about forty-five years of age, hale in conftitu- 
tion, moderate in his living, mild in converfation,” and “ amiable 
in inanners,” is in extenfive practice at the American bar, enjoy- 
ing ‘* the friendjhip and patronage of Mr. Jefferfon.” 

The general {tate of religion, in America, 1s fuch as muft occa- 
fion deep regret in every prous mind. The people are not, in- 
deed, like fheep without thepherds, for numerous are their lead- 
ers; but, as there is no eftablifhed church, fanatiifm feems to 
have ca{t her mantle, like the poifoned~fthirt of Hercules, over 
nearly the whole community. ‘ In the New England States,” 
fays Mr. Janfon, “ Pretbyterians and Baptifts are the moft nu- 
merous,” New York, however, “ has a large proportion of ad- 


herents tothe Church of England, which many of the Dutch alfo \ 


attend. New Jerfey contains a mixture of Quakers, Baptifts, and 
Prefbyterians.” In Pennfylvania, a great part of the inhabitants 
-are Quakers. 


“ Being fubje& to no reftraint, this non-refifting fe are, by many 
Americans of other denominations, charged with overbearance in all mat- 
ters where they are concerned, and, with a buly intermeddling meannefs 
in the affairs of other feéts, Maryland, like Pennfylvania, follows the 
religion of the ancient proprietor, Lord Baltimore ; about one half of the 
people are, therefore, Roman Catholics. In Virginia, the Methodifts, 
baw! out their tenets with the greateit fuccefs amongft the lower orders vf 
people. They are faid to do great mifchief among the flaves, whom they 
receive into their congregation, and place among the moft feleé parts of 
their white brethren. They certainly terrify the uninformed negroes, and, 
in many inttances, ferve to aggravate the hardihips of their fituations, by 
difordering their minds. In the Carolinas (to ufe Dr. Morfe’s obferva- 
tion), * Religion is at a very low ebb.’ The inhabitants of thefe States he 
calls Northingarians, [Query, Nothingarians?] Sundays are there pafied 
in riot and drunkennefs; and the Negroes indulge uncontrolled in tu- 
multuous {ports and licentioufnefs, At night they prowl about ftealing 
wherever they find opportunity, at the rifk of a fevere flogging in the 
morning. At Charlefton, they make fome little thew of religion on the 
Sabbath, but, perhaps, with as little devotion as in the other parts of 
the State. Of Georgia, I cannot, from my own obfervation, fay much ; 
but there is every reafon to believe that, with refpeét to religion, it is near- 
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ly on a par with the Carolinas 5 gouging® being in equal vogue in the four 
fouthern States. In Conneéticut, the Sabbath is kept in the moft rigid 
manner; a great majority of the people being Baptifts and Prefbyterians.” 
— In all the other States, Maryland excepted, the principal merchants 
and men of property are chiefly of the Church of England. The Roman 
Catholics are the moft moderate and orderly of the other fects. They 
have handfome churches in New York and Philadelphia. At Baltimore, 
a metropolitan church is building, on an extenfive feale, under the pas 
tronage and protection of Bifhop Claggett, a man of good fenfe and eru- 
dition, who governs the Catholic church throughout the United States 
with much propriety.”—* At Edenton, in North Carolina, the people 
are fo far loit to the fenfe of religion, that they have fufiered a handfonie 
brick epifcopalian church, the only place of public worfhip in the town, 
to fall into decay. In many parts of the fouthern States, there is a total 
negle@, not only of religious, but often of moral duties. The churchyard 
at Edenton is open to the carnivorous beatts which prow] about that coun- 
try ; and when cattle have grazed and hogs rooted in it, they retire to reft 
in the negleéted church. Having driven their minifter away, the cere- 
mony of marriage is performed by a juftice of the peace, who having firtt 
freely indulged at the fefiive board of the happy couple, and generally 
late in the evening, hiccups over a few lines; and this ferves as a bond for 
life. The baptifms and the burial fervice are difpenfed with, This church 
was built and fourithed under the Britifh government, when benevolent 
and fpirited merchants gave a rank and confequence to the town, when 
hofpitality and unanimity fpread their benign influence, and fomewhat 
ameliorated an unfriendly clime, by the enxercife of the focial and moral 
virtues,” 


The fect denominated Jumpers, which had its origin in Wales | 


about the year 1760, appears to be making confiderable progrefs 
in America, where its members are termed Shakers. Ann Leele, 
who died in 1784, afferting that fhe was the woman fpoken of in 
the twentieth chapter of the Revelations, was the founder of the 
firft fociety of thefe American fanatics, at Harvard, in the State 
of Matlachufets.. This “ Eleét Lady,” as fhe was ftyled by her 
followers, affociated with William Leefe, her natural brother, by 
'vhom fhe was affifted in forming and conduéting the fociety: John 
Varkinfon, who had formerly been a Baptft preacher in England, 
was their chief fpeaker; and James Whitaker, who fucceeded 
Ann Leefe, and died in 1787, was their fecond {peaker.—-Mr, 
Janfon thus defcribes the meetings of the Shakers : 


“ Thefe people had converts in numbers, and from diftant parts, who 
laid up ftores of provifions for fuch as tarricd at Harvard, Their meetings, 
which continued day and night for a confiderable time, confifted of preach- 





we Of this horrible and truly diabolical practice, compared to which our 
boxing matches are innocent and laudable amufements, Mr. Janfon re- 
lates feveral inftances; to one of which he was an eye-witnels. We can- 
not fully cur pages with a defcription of the cuftom. : 
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ing, finging, and dancing; the men in one apartment, the women in ano- 
ther. .Theie meetings were attended by converts from a great diflance, 
who ftaid from two to twenty days. They had miflionaries in the country 
making profelytes, and confirming others in this fancied millennium ftate. 
Thofe were taught to be very induftrious at home, that they might be able 
to contribute tothe general fund, and many devoted their whole fub- 
ftance to the fociety. ‘Uhey vary their exerciles of devotion. Sometimes 
they dance, or rather jump, up and down in a heavy manner till they are 
exhaufted by the violence of the exercife. ‘The chiet fpeaker will fome- 
times begin to pray; they then defift to liften [for the purpofe of liftening] 
tohim, and, when he has finifhed, immediately renew their dancing with 
increafed vigour. Then generally follows the thaking, as if thuddering 
under an ague, from which they have received the name of Shakers. ‘They 
fing praifes to David during the dancing; but I could not learn what holy 
man or faint they invoke in their thaking fits, ‘be women are equally 
employed in the fatigues of thefe exercifes under the eye of the mother in 
another apartment, where they jump and {cream in dreadful concert. 
Sometimes there will be thort intermiffions, but in a minute or two one of 
the chiefs will fpring up, crying, ‘ As David danced, fo will we before 
God ;’ the others follow this fignal; and thus, alternately dancing, pray- 
ing, and finging, they pafs mght after night, and often until morning,” 


The prefent leader of thele jumping fanatics, who appear to be 
extremely well qualitied for the interior of a mad-houle, is one 
Jofeph Meacham, who, we are informed, “ has obtained among 
them the reputation of a prophet.” 

Literature, as Mr, Janton jutily obferves, is yet at a low ebb in 
the United States; but the following inftance of “ typographic 
{pirit” is deferving of notice. | | 


** Matthew Carey, an old eftablithed bookfeller in Philadelphia, has 
announced the accomplifhment of his attempt to keep one of his quarto 
editions of the Bible tlanding, in the type; and he advertifes for fale 
eighteen diflerent priced quarto, Bibles, In bis advertifements he fays that 
‘he trufis tt will Le borne in mind that it is the firlt attempt that has ever 
been made to keep the quarto Bible completely fianding, ‘The paper, 
type, printing, engravings, and binding, are all American,’ ” 


J 


By the plates, very neatly executed in aqua-tinta, which accom- 
pany the volume before us, Mr, Janfon has judicioufly afforded 
the means of comparing the progrefs of archite@ure in America 
with its progrefs im other countries. Of thefe embellifhments, the 
1 is,.a View of the City and Port of Philadelphia, on the Dela- 
ware, taken from Kenfington, containing a reprefentation of -the 
trée under which Penn, the founder of the city, negotiated with 
the natives for the ground; ¢d, a Front View of the Prefident’s 
Houfe in the City of Wathington; 3d, a View of Bofion, from 
the Bay; 4th, a View of Hell Gate, the entrance from Long 
Hland Souud to New York; Sth, a Plan of the City of Philadel- 
pbia; 6th, a View of High Street, Philadelphia, with an Ame- 
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rican Stage Waggon; 7th, a View of Second Street, north from 
Market Street, with Chritt Chare th, Philadelphia; 8th, a View of the 
Bank of the United States of America ; Oth, a Vignette Repretent- 
ation of the Philadelphia Water- works ; 10th, a View of Mount 
Vernon, the Seat of the late Prefident W athineton; Pith, a View 
of Philadélphia Theatre, in Chefnut Street; and, 12th, a View 
of High Street, from the Country Market Place, Philadelphia, 
reprefenting the Commemoration of the Death of General Wath- 
ington.—“ Should it be objected,” fays Mr. Jautou, in his Pre- 
face, that too great a proportion of them (the Views) are taken 
from one city, the author’s excufe is, that, in truth, fearcely any 
other city in America contains any edifice worthy of delineation.” 

The ftate of the arts, in general, exhibits but a dreary profpec 
in America. 


“ Except the public buildings,” obferves our author, “ there is litile 
employment for the artifan, Halfadozen of our beft portrait painters 
would not find employment tno the United States, unlefs, Ike lawyers on 
a circuit, they travelled from ene city to another. As many engravers 
obtain a bare c competence in Philadelphia and New York. Mr. Edwin, 
fon of the late comedian, the beft engraver in the firlt [former] of thofe 


cities, informed me that he was paid with parfimony, was obliged to give ' 


long credit, and was undetermined as to his longer refidence among them. 
(Query, among whom?] Mr. Haynes, another artift in the fame branch, 
alter fome perfeverance in the execution of Ins bufinefs, was obliged to 
return, little more than a year ago, to London,” 


We had marked fome pafTages illuftrative of the refent ftate of 
theatrical affairs in America; but we find that we amd not room 
to infert them. To adventurers in this line, we recommend a 
perufal of Mr. Janfon’s ftatements, ere they crofs the Atlantic in 
quett of that applaule which their native country may have with- 
holden, 

Notwithftanding the length to which the prefent article has ex- 
tended, we muft not conclude without remarking, that the vo- 
lume before us contains much mifcellaneous information, which 
our limits will not permit us to fpecify, in detail. [t abounds with 
amufing and interefting anecdotes; the author has, in many in- 
ftances, very characteriflically exemplified the manners of the 
Aniericans; and, for the reétitude of his intentions in compofing 
the work, we give him fulleredit. A fecond volume, we underfland, 
is in a ftate of forwardnefs ; ; and, fhould its merit be propor- 
tionate to that of the firft, we hope that the public will fuon be gra- 
tified by its appearance. 


et 


A Letter from a Country Vicar to the Right Keverend Lather in 
God Dr. Samuel Horjley, Lord Bifhop of St. dfaph, inviting 
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his Lordfhip to a Re-confideration of 1 Peter ii, 18, 19, 205 
and offering a more clear and conjfiftent Interpretation of that 
Pafjage of Sacred Scripture than is to be found in a Sermon 
lately publijhed, affived to a Second Edition of his Lordfhip’s 
Verfion of Hofea. gvo, pp. 29. Rivingtons. 


THIS Letter, which is fybfcribed by the -Bifhop’s brother 
in Chrift, Henry Cores, is dated Bedlington, near Morpeth, 
Nov. 5, 1804. When it was publifhed we do not recollect; but it 
was fent to us long ago, and. would have been reviewed immedi- 
ately after the Sermon to which it is a reply, had it not been over- 
looked among a number of lefs important pamphlets, when the 
Anti-Jacobin Review paffed from its former to its prefent editor. 

Our opinion of the much to be Jamented Bifhop’s Sermon has 
been ftated in onr 25th volume, and we are now to give, with the 
fame impartiality, our opivion of the prefent Letter. That it dif- 
plays acutenefs in its author is indifputable; but it difplays like- 
wife fomething elie, which, wherever it prevails, is unfavourable 
to the inveftigation of trath. Mr, Cotes abhors the doétrine taught 
by the Bifhop, not becaufe it is falfe, but becaufe he thinks it 
may give countenance to the Romifh doctrine of purgatory ! 


“ Tknow,” fays he, in the beginning of his Letter, “* the value which 
is univerfally attached to a great name, and to your exalted ftation; and 
a conviction that your interpretation of that portion of f{cripture, on which 
the Romanifts have built their purgatory, may tend to lead us back to Pa- 
pal fuperftition, urges me thus publicly to controvert your Lordthip’s opi- 
nions, and to facrifice politenels at the thrine of duty.” And again ; 

* Ofall the texts of feripture, taken feparately or colleétively, which 
are applied by the Papifts to the fupport of their lucrative do€trine of pur- 
gatory, the paflage under confideration is the chiet. Your Lordfhip is 
aware of this error of the Papifts, and of their perverfion of fcripture to 
ferve their turn; but in vain do you endeavour to fecure your doétrine 
from Papal fuperftition, wailft you appear Yo fan@ion the Papal notion 
of a Limbo, or place of confinement for the fpirits of deceafed men, And 
do you not hereby add a prop to the dottrine of purgatory, efpecially 
when you fay, * The invifible manfion of departed {pirits, though certain- 
ly not a place of penal confinement to the good, is, neverthelefs, in fome 
reipects, a prifon?’ For, what are the Limbos of the Papifts, if I under- 
fiand the term, but one remove from purgatory, whether they be fituated 
in the purtieus of hell, or on the borders of Paradife? Pardon me the 
application of the term Limbo to your Lordthip’s place: of canfinement ; 
for, believe me, I do not aim at levity on a fubject that appears to me to 
involve terious confequences: this, however, is the identical term the Pa- 
pits give to fomewhat of the fame fancy, and they certainly will apply 
it to your Lordthip’s * prifon-houfe inclofed. with an impaffable fence :’ 
and, when once a name is given to the doétrine, your notions of it will 
be prefumed to be the fame as that of the Papifis, however guarded your 
expreilions.” (P, 19.) 





When a man fits down to ftudy the fcriptures with a determi- 
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nation to interpret no part of them as it has been interpreted by 
the Papifts, and to reject every doétrine on which the Papifts 
have raifed a fuperftruture of error, he is not very likely to dif- 
cover the truth, and may fafely be pronounced the flave of preju- 
dice. Our author feems to be aware of this; for he fays, 


“ Your Lordfip may fuppofe, that, when I fat down to inveftigate this 
fubject, my mind was not alittle warped by prejudice. It may be fo; for 
where is the man who can entirely diveft bimfelf of the bias of pre-conceived 
opinions? But let the reader judge, as impartially as he can judge, 
whofe interpretation of fcripture is the more clear and confiftent; that is, 
whether’the interpretation of 1 Pet. iii, 18, 19, 20, which he .finds m 
your Lord{hip’s Sermon, or that which I here fubmit to his confideration, 
be more confiftent and accord better with the context. 

“ And in fpite of our mutual prejudices, lam alfo free to declare 
to your Lordfhip, that I dread lett we return to any of the fuper- 
fiitions of Papal Rome. We are bidden to come out of her (Rev. xviii, 4), 
that we partake not of her plagues: we are bidden to come out of her, 
feeing fhe is no longer Chrituian, but once more Pagan: and we have 
obeved the call. God forbid, then, that a Bithop of the Church of Eng- 
Jand fhould ever give occalion to the enemies of our eftablifhment, to infi- 
nuate that he inclines to the fuperftitions of Papal Rome! or that he has 
added a prop, how {light foever it may be, to her doctune of limbos, and 
of purgatory! God forbid that he thould recommend any unauthorized 
doctrine, however qualified; which being unauthorized by fcitpture, wiil 
afluredly pave the way tor pernicious error.” (P.'23.) 


Whether ihe doérine recommended by the Jate Bithop of St. 
Afaph be unauthorized by fcripture, J» the very quettion at iffue, 
which we fhall leave our readers to decide for themitelyes by come 

aring his Lordfhip’s and Mr. Cotes’s criticifms on the texts 
which they have both interpreted. But that this comparifon may 
be as littie influenced as poflible by the dread which our author 
endeavours to excite of Popery, we beg leave to affure them that 
the doctrine of an intermediate ftate, as taught by the learned 
prelate, was the doctrine of the Univerja/ Church, long before 
Papal fuperjtition was heard of. Itis found either plainly taught, 
or obvioully alluded to, in the writings of Hermes, Juftin Martyr, 
Irenaus, Lertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Novatian, Lactantius, Hi- 
lary, Ambrofe, Gregory Ny(jen, Auguflin, Chryfojlom, &e. &e. 
as well as in all the antzent Aiturgies. There feem, indeed, to be 
but three opifiions which it is poflible to form refpecting the hu« 
man foul between death and the general refurrection. It muft be 
either in an intermediate ftate of confcioufnefs fuch as that de- 
fcribed by Bifhop Horfley ; in a ftate of infenfibility ; or in that 
fiate of jupreme happinefs or mifery to which all men are to be 
adjudged after the general refurre¢tion. The firft was the dodirine 
of the primitive Church, both Eaftern and Weftern; and is, we 
believe, the docirine of the Greek Church at prefent. The fe- 
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4° ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


cond notion feems to be comparatively modern, and has certainly 
been ably defended by Bifhop Law of Carlifle and Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich. In the third opinion the Church of Rome and the fol- 
lowers of Calvin are nearly agreed. 

The Church of Rome tends immediately to heaven all her mem- 
bers who have fo much merit as not to ftand in need of purifica- 
tion by the fire of purgatory; and immediately to the place of 
eternal torment all whote demerit is {uch as to render them incapa- 
ble or unworthy of being purified in purgatory. . Thofe who are 
neither fo meritorious as the former, nor fuch reprobates as the 
latter, are detained, fome fora longer and others for a fhorter pe- 
riod, in purgatory, that they may be rendered worthy of admif- 
fion into the fociety of the bleffed.—The Calvinitts fend immedi- 
ately to heaven all the e/eét, without regard to their merits; and 
immediately to the place of eternal torment all the reprobate, qui 
nafcuntur, ut, ab utero certe morti devoti, fuo exitio ipfius (fe. 
Dei) nomen glorificent ! 


Without entering at all into a difquifition on thefe queftions, - 


we fhall jult obferve that the opinions of the Papifts and Calvin- 
ifis feem contrary to the whole tenor of {cripture, which reprefents 
the future and final fiate of happinels or mifery as to commence 
only after the general refurrectiom Indeed, it is not eafy to con- 
ceive, if the doctrine of either of thefe churches be true, what 
gulag can be ferved by a general judgment of mankind, after all 
vave been privately judged; after each individual has been con- 
demned or acquitted by a Judge with whom is no variablenets, 
neither fhadow of turning ; and after millions of them have, for 
thoufands of years, enjoyed the very reward, or fuffered that very 
punifhment, to which they are to be folemnly adjudged at the laft 
day! ‘That this is not the doctrine of our Church is apparent from 
the Liturgy, which, in numberlefs places, reprefents the happi- 
nefs of the faithful departed as incomplete, and the Son of God 
as faying, only at the lait day, “ Come, ye blefled children of 
my Father; receive (not return to) the Kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world.” 
‘There feems, then, to be no other alternative for an Englifh 
Vicar, but to adopt either the dotrine of the primitive Church 
which. has been illufirated by Bifhop Horfley, or the doétrine of 
Bifhop Law and Dr. Taylor. But our author fays that he is no 
foul-fleeper. This we muft fay for ourfelves likewife ; though, had 
we no other objection to that doctrine than what has occurred to 
Mr. Cotes, we fhould be firongly tempted to become foul-fleepers, 
If “the notion of the infenfibility of the foul, in the interval between 
death and the refurrection,” could be proved from fcripture, we 
fhould perceive in it nothing that is either “ cold, or comfortle(s, 
or difmal ;” for, as we obferved in our review of the Bifhop’s Ser- 
mon, time unperceived muft appear to have paffed away in an in- 
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ftant. The infenfibility of the foul, however, cannot, to our fa- 
tisfaction, be even reconciled with our Saviour's promife to the 
thief on the crofs, or with various other texts, which Bithop Law 
has in vain attempted to bend to his own purpofe. We are, there- 
fore, under the neceflity of acquiefcing in the doctrine of the pri- 
mitive Church, which bas been fo ably iiluftrated by the late Bi- 
fhop of St. Afaph, without being in the imalleft degree alarmed 
by aur author’s outcry of Papal fuperjlition, limbos, purgatory, 
&e. Our Saviour, at the inftitution of the Lord’s Supper, fays of 
the bread—This is my body; and of the wine—This is my blood ; 

and the Church of Rome contends, that, by thefe powertal words 
when rehearied by the prieft, the facramental elements are tran- 
fabftantiated, or c ‘hanged into the very body and blood of Chrifi, 

This doctrine, which we cannot beheve, is groisiy fuperftitious, 
and leads to a {pecies of idulatry ; but, in order to avoid fymbol- 
izing with the Church of Rome in this inflance, muft we become 
Quakers, and lay afide the ufe of the facraments altogether? 

Our author’s obje Lis to prove that | Peter i, 18, 19, 20, re- 
lates to Lhe preaching of Noah while the ark was building; the 
Bithop’s, that itis on account of our Saviour’s preaching, in the 
intermediate ftate, to thofe who, difregarding Noah’s preaching, 
perifhed in the general deluge. Let ‘the reader, throwing alide 
all fear of Popery, which has. nothing to do with the queftion at 
illue, compare the arguments and criticifms of the two writers, 
and form his own judgment between them; for he may reft affur- 
ed, that the doctrine of an intermediate fate of confcioufnels has 
a broader foundation than this one text of {cripture. 

We cannot conclude this article without remarking on Mr, 
Cotes’s fubjeription. Formerly it was the cuftom for bifhops to 
fubferive themteives the brethren of priefts, and for priefts to fub- 
{cribe themtelves the fons of bihops. We could with this cuftom 
to be revived: for it tends to remind both orders of the relation 
that fubfilts between them. The excellent Secker, than whom 
few men more worthy have filled the throne of Auftin, generally, 
if not always, when writing to an inferior clergyman, fubfcribed 
“Your loving brother, Taos. Canr.;” but no inferior clergy- 
man can, without abfurdity, addrets a bithop by the title of Right 
seg Father in God, and cajl himfelf that bifhop’s brother in 

Arid ! 
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Obfervations on a Journey through Spain and Italy to Naples, and 
thence to Smyraa and Conjiantinople : comprifing a Defcrip- 
tion of the principal Places in that Route, and Remarks on the 
prefent Natural and Political State of thofe Countries. By 
Robert Semple, Author of Walks and Sketches at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and of Charles Ellis. Small 8vo, 2 vols. pp. 485. 
10s Gd. Baldwins. 1807. 
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44 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


THE fatisfaciion which we derived from the perufal of 
“ Charles Eljis” led us to form an expectation of receiving equal 
pleafure from Mv, Semple’s travels: nor have we been difappoint- 
ed, We have accompanied our author through his extenfive 
journey without experiencing the finalleft mental fatigue. We 
have been amufed with his brief, but jively, deferiptions; and in- 
terefied with his pertinent and fenfible remarks upon men, man- 
ners, and cuftoms, He las none of the afiectation, prolixity, or 

dantry, which difiinguith but too many of our modern touritts ; 
Sadaks not pretend to defcribe what he never faw; nor to collect 
anecdotes for the fole purpofe of retailing them. 

He failed from Falmouth on the 29th of June 1805, and arrived 
at Lifbon on the ninth day, after a pleafant paflage. His ac- 
count of the city and of the people is animated and correct. 


“‘The fituation is admirable, and the town, full of churches, palaces, 
domes, and fpires, riliag from the edge of the water up the afcents and over 
the tops of fo many hills, prefents from the bay one of the nobleft views 
that can be imagined, and fuperior perhaps to that of any city in the world, 
In whatever fituation we view it during our approach, it is impofing, but 
when we land the delufion vanithes. The ftreets are badly paved and full 
of filth; the houfes, with here and there a latticed window, have a melan- 
choly appearance, and the «habitants, fome in rags, and the remainder in 
dark coloured clothes, render the whole fill more gloomy. The powerful 
influence of climate already becomes perceptible. ‘The Portuguefe are ge- 
nerally dark coinplexioned and thin, with black hair, irafcible and revenge- 
fulin their tempers, and eager in their geftures on trivial occafions. They 
are alfo faid to be indolent, deceitful, and cowardly ; but they are temper- 
ate in diet, and that may be clafled at the head of their virtnes, if indeed 
they have many more to add to it. They affeé to talk of the Spaniards 
with great contempt, as being perhaps the next defpicable nation to them- 
felves with which they are acquainted, They have no public fpirit, and 
confequently no national character. An Englifhman or Frenchman may 
be diftinguifhed in foreign countries by an air and manners péculiar to his 
nation, and which he would attempt in vain to ditguife; but any meagre 
fwarthy man may pafs for a Portuguele, 

** ‘The government has al! the weaknefs of defpotifm inits old age, The 
prince is the ignorant and fuperttitious chief of an ignorant and fuperflitious 
people. His navy depends on England for its bett officers, and his armyis in all 
refpects defpicable; but he heads a proceflion of monks better than any man 
in Europe, and if the French could be beaten with wax-tapers, the Portu- 
guele might give peace to the world. Conformably to this difpofition, the 
churches, convents, and monafteries are magnificent, and generally full of 
rich ornaments, fine marbles, mofaic work and paintings. No good man 
will laugh at any fincere attempt to pay a tribute of refpect to the Supreme 
Being; but in Portugal he will obferve with forrow the numerous: and 
miferable fuperftitions with which all fuch attempts are mingled. But let 
us wait-a little, and not decide on the firtt imprefions of comparifon 
between this country and England; let us compare it with others. We 
are but beginning our journey, and betore we get to the end of it may find 
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other nations within the pale of the Remifh chureh, equally under its fub- 


jection. We may falely decide then thatihe Portuguefe are grofsly fuper- 
ftitious ; but that they are more fo than any other fect of Chriftians remains 
yet to be obferved. For building their new churches and religious hoytes 
certain taxes are granted by. government, and as thefe taxes are continued 
till the building be finithed, it is aftonifhing how long a time it takes to ¢om- 
plete them. ‘Tbe pious ian, who has contributed, perhaps voluntarily,a 
certain annual fum toward building a church, teels loath that for want of 
one more year, and one more year’s Contribution, fo good a work thould 
fail. He therefore goes on contributing to the end ef his life, and when he 
dies, makes fure of his foul by a donation in his will to the church of the 
Mother of God, or of the Heart of Jefus. Meanwhile the monks, who 
have the adminiftration of all thefe fums, go on thrivingly, and are indeed 
the only fat people in Portugal.” | 


Such a people, indeed, are not very likely to defend their country 
againtt the attacks ofa foreign invader, or their independence againtt 
the attempts of a domeftic tyrant, The tloth of fupertiition is not 
favourable to the growth of patriotic virtues; and it is to religion 
what licentioufnels is to freedom. .But we turn, with pleature, 
from the convent to the theatre, in order to gratify our mufical 
readers with the account of the high favour which CaTacang, 
now an object of admiration to a Britifh audience, enjoyed at the 
court, and in the capital, of Poitugal. 


‘* But let what will happen, in fpite of heretical prejudices, we mul go’ 


to the opera to night, for itis Sunday, and Catalani fings.- This charming 
finger could not be fupported by the receipts of the theatre, but the govern- 
ment allows her a penfion of twelve thoufand dollars annually, to enfure fo 
valuable an acquilition to Portugal. The crowd goes in waves from the 
churches to the theatres, which are beyond comparifon better filled on 
Sundays than on any other night in the week, ‘There they talk together; but 
when Catalani fings, itis the fafhion to be filent. As foon as the has finifhed, 
they break out again in commendation, Good Heavens, what ta@e ! what 
expreflion ! what command of voice! She is really divine to night. It is 
indeed impoflible to hear her without emotion, and whatever is the general 
emotion becomes an univerfal fathion, She truly charmed the ear. 


** Tn notes with many a winding bout, 
Of linked fweetnefs long drawn out; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
Untwiflting all the chains that tie 
The fecret (oul of harmony.” 


When a grave critic gives his perfeét affent to fuch a panegyric, 
adding, that Ae “ could not hear her without emotion,” who thall 
dare to difpute the extent and eflicacy of Catalani’s powers ?—From 
Litbon our traveller proceeded, on poft horfes, to Madrid. Be- 
tween Bajadoz and Talavera la Real, in the Spanith territory, he 
palled through an immenfe tract of uncultivated plains. 
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“ Thefe plains are kept from cultivation by the eee \aterference of 
government for the benefit of the Spanith thee p, which certainly -derwe 
irom fuch patiures the fuperior excellence of their wool. Not only 
Eitremadura, but all the inland provinces, abound with thefe commons, 
with re pe ct to which the pre judices of the inhabitants are infurmountable. 
‘ Why do you net plough up thete te rtile “a ‘rts?’ fard | to a Spamard : 
‘ encourage agriculture, the real batis of the greatuels of kingdoms, and your 
country may yet rank with the firfi in ee? ‘ I fee, replied he, * that 
you have the prejudice common to moft toreigners. Thele deferts, as you 
call them, are the glory of Spain, for it is irom their pattures that 1s form- 
ed the finett wool in the world.’ Itis neediels to expofe the ignorant 
fallacy of this reafoning, which however is bere univerlal, and it is not 
without regret that an Englifhman beholds the fineft plains in Europe aban- 
doned and uncultivated,” 


Arrived at Madrid, Mr. Semple thus retraces the route which 
_ he has paifed. 


“ After a journey of four hundred miles on horfeback, under fo warm a 
fun, we naturalls with fora quiet night’s reft; but in the tirft moments of 
leifure, I begin to meditate upon the traét of country through which we 
have palied, and the manners of the people whom we have feen. As Lif- 
bon ftands upon the mouth of the Tagus, and the fources of that river he 
ftill farther to the North Eat of Madrid, it necetfarily follows that we have 
been gradually afcending from the wettern thores of Europe to nearly the 
centre of Spain, Wherever we have pafied the Tagus, it flows with a con- 
fiderably rapid current toward the Atlantic, But independently of that 
contideration, the afcent has been conttantly obvious to us. Not only the 
‘Tagus, but every fmaller river or brook met us, if I may fo fay, on the road 
either running toward the T: agus on the one ide. or on the other, into the 
Guadiana, and fo to join the Atlantic to the Southward, between Cape St. 
Vincent and the Straits of Gibraltar. [From the Gulph of the Tagus, tra- 
velling to the North aft we firft meet with large fandy plains, bordered 
with mountains of no great height. As we approach “Montemor Novo, 
we find ourfelves in a country of hills, butit is not all we reach the fron- 
tiers of Portugal that they can be termed mountains, and even then 
perhaps doubtfully. From thefe heights the mountains of Spain be- 
come vilible, together with the wide extent of country between them, co- | 
vered in moft parts with forefts, and through which runs the Gua- 
diana, and the fmaller ftreams that fall into it. Arrived at Merida, 
we look back upon the hills, and think ow the Romans mutt have felt 
when they compared thefe natural ramparts of the unconquered Lufitani- 
ans with their own ftone walls, and the broad river betwecn them. As we 
recede from the banks of the Guadiana, we approach a lofty branch of the 
mountains of Sierra Morena, and having crotied this branch foon arrive at 
the deep channel of the Tagus. ‘Thefe mountains, therefore, by Separating 
the two rivers, ferve to give them their different direGions; for it may 
be obferved that they run nearly parallel to each other for more than two 
hundred miles, until the Guadiana reaches Badajoz, when it makes @ 
fudden bend, and continues the reft of its courfe due fouth. From the 
banks of the Tagus the ground contlantly rifes in terraces to Madrid. The 
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cafual declivities bear no proportion to the afcents; atruth which we never 
lofe fight of, although fometimes the road lies over immenie plains, or 
through thick furetts. When we have reached Madrid, ftanding upon 
feveral bills of a fandy flone, we fill obferve the ligh midge of the Gua- 
dimarra mountzins to the northward, and their fuumuts mul be amongit 
the higheft ground in Spain. 

‘* Retracing again our route, we find that the roads in Portugal are in a 
moft neglected ttate, whilitin Spain, no tooner have we pafled the tronters 
than we fee them excellent trom Badajoz to Madrid. ‘The Portuguefe do 
not f{cruple to avow their reafon for thus not merely abondoning their 
roads toward Spain, but abfolutely leading them over the moft dificult and 
rocky ground: * We do not with,’ tay they, * to make a road to Lifbun tor 
the Spa nia: rds.” ‘The Spani: irds, on the contrary, conftruct excellent roads, 
in all directions from their metropolis tu the frontiers, and even toward 
France. A generous fpirit reduced to extremities difdaius to owe his 
fafety to concealment; on the contrary, he bares the road to his heart, and 
calls on his enemies to ftrike. In the fame fpirit the Spaniards affect no 
concealment with refpeé to their fortifications and harbours. Any per- 
fun may obtain at Madrid excellent plans of Cadiz, Ferrol, Barcelena, &e, 
publifhed by the government, and greatly fuperior in accuracy to thofe 
executed in other countries.” 


The nation which depends for its fafety on the badnefs of its 
roads, muft be iu a fiate of rapid decline, and at no great dittance 
ue its fall. The author gives a tull and interetting detcription 

Madrid, which is too long to trantcribe; and of the inanners, 
pat coal and cufloms of the inhabitants, parts of which we 
fhall extract. 


“The whole population of Madrid, confifting ofabout two hundred and fifty 
thoufaud fouls, may be faidto be merely an appendage to thecourt, the ablence 
of which is immediate ly and fenfibly felt. In order to break, or rather to 
prevent the reviving of, the ancient feudal fpirit, the crown infifts upon the 
whole of the Spanith nobility refiding in the capital ; and what was at firft 
a political infutution has now become fo much a fathion, that a banith- 
ment to the country is contidered as a molt grievous punifhment. From this 
great concourle of nobility, the inanners even of the lower claffes partake 
of much urbanity, yet in fume points mixed with an attention to pungtilios. 
If two porters meet, they do not fail to falute each other with the title of 
fenor and cavallero, but ail ranks are jealous of giv ing the wall in walking the 
fireets, and duels have not unfrequently taken place on this account, 
Afiailinations are however lefs trequeut, confidering the population, than 
in moft of the great towns in Spain. 

“In their diet the citizens are temperate and uniform. The univerfal 
and regular dith for all ranks is the Peteheiro, a kind of ftew ef meat 
and an excellent {pecies of large pea which grows in the utmoft perfection 
near San Iidefonfo; with by tar the greater part, this forms the whole of 
the dinner, and is truly a national dith, being regularly terved every day 
at the king’s table, as well as at that of the pooreft mechanic. In moft of 
the other articles of their cookery oil is greatly ufed, and that in general 
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‘of a very indifferent quality; indeed, they ufe the fame for their kitchens 


as for burning in thei: lamps. The oi! of Valencia is excellent, but that 
is never met with on the roads, and an [Einglifhman is aftonifhed to find 
that, except at Madrid, he cannot obtain, at any price, fuch good oil as 
is commonly ufed in London. There are fume lanalards that draw their 
wine and their vinegar from the fame ecafk; but all of them draw the oil 
for their lamps and their ragouts from the fame jar: with fuch oil, water, 
vinegar, garlick and bread, cut, {mall and mixed up cold together, a 


Spaniard forms a mefs, with which he appeafes his hunger for the whole J 


day. On the road from Lifbon, hunger, thirft, and fatigue made us relith 
thefe kinds of bread and water falads, but when placed before us at 
Madrid, although made of better materials, we hardly deigned to look at 
them. Two other great ingredients in Spanifh cookery are, the tomata 
or love apple, and the green pepper pod. The former flewcd, and the 
latter boiled, and eaten with bread, form in their feafons very material 
articles of the food of the lower clafles. The toma is, indeed, ip general 
uie over all the countries of the Levant; although pulpy, and poffefling 
very little nourifhment, and generally unpleafant in the tafte to ftrangers. 
It may here be obferved, that the markets of Madrid are fcantily enough 


fupplied with meat, but plentifully with vegetables and fruits ; of the latter, F 


the grapes, melons, peaches, and cherries are delicious. In their great 
entertainments, they are fond of bringing in one difh atter another; re- 
ferving what they elteem the beft to the laft, as if they delighted in tak- 


ing their gueits by furprize, enticing, and in a manner forcing them to F 


eat niore, after being already fatistied, During dinner they drink plenti- 
fully enough of wine diluted with water, and a few bottles of French wines 
terminate the repaft. Alter rifing from table, coffee is ferved round, 
and the party breaks up. Moft of the guefts retire to their fielta or after- 
noon’s nap, univerfal throughout Spain; and in the evening frefh 
parties are again formed, either for cards, the prado, or the theatre. As 
the poteheira is the general dinner, fo a fingle cup of chocolate, with a 
little bread, is the untverfal breakfaft of the Spaniards; after which they 
drink a glafs or two of cold waters Whenever they travel they carry 
chocolate with them, and when they can procure nothing elfe, with a 
little warm water and. fome bread, they make a kind of meal with which 


they are contented. Yet I have had many occafions to remark, that [/ 
their temperance is perhaps, in general, more conftrained, than conftitu- 7 


tional or voluntary. At all public tables I have feen that a Spaniard 
eats full as much as the foreigner alongfide of him. In the ufe of wine 
they are certainly temperate, and a drunken Spaniard, even of the lowett 
clafs, is fearcely ever feen in the ftreets of Madrid. To atone for this, 
they fmoke immoderately, and at all hours, from their firft rifing to their 
hour of going to bed. They do not ufe pipes, but fmoke the tobacco 
leaf itfelf rolled up, or cut {mall and wrapped in a flight covering, fuch as 
paper, or the thin leaves of maize. Great quantities of tobacco thus 
prepared are imported from the Havannah, under the name of g¢igars, in 
flight cedar or mahogany boxes, containing a thoufand each. Thofe 
wrapt in the leaf of maize are called pachillos, or little ftraws, and are 
chietly fmoked by the women, for whofe ufe alfo others are formed of 
white paper, ornamented with a kind of gold wire. I have feen women 
ef tome rank playing at cards, and fimoking thefe pachillos. The great 
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Duchefs of Alva, one of the moft fenfible and noble {pirited women that 
Spain has produced for many years, was fond of ufing them.” 


The King of Spain has greatly offended the people by depriving 
them of their favourite amulement, a bull- fight, which has been 
fuppreffed under a pretext of bumanity, but, in reality, on ac- 
count of the diffatisfaction which they exprefled at fome of his 
orders refpecting the regulation of one of thefe fights. 


“ The religious procefions are managed here with great magnificence, 
and may, indeed, be termed one of the principal amufements of the people, 
Sometimes it is the relique ofa martyr, fometimes of a female faint, and 
even of an apofile, or a primitive t father of the church. The invaluable 
fkull, or arm, or finger, is carried through the ftreets encafed in gold, and 
covered with a canopy, and the people throw themfelves on their knees 
as it approaches them. But great is the joy when the entire body of a 
faint, or a whole bag of Loly bones, is the fubjeét of the pic ce. Notice ts 
publicly given of the ftreets through which the proceflion is to pafs, and 
the inhabitants hang over their balconies nich carpets and velvet curtains, 
at the fame time that they are crowded with women dreffed in their fineft 
clothes. Firft marches a band of mufic playing foletan tunes; then 
chorifters who chaunt anthems, and they are followed by a long double 
row of monks, with lighted tapers, and generally cloathed in white. At 
length appears the holy relic, carried by fix or eight fturdy priefts, on a thrine 
of matty filver, and thaded from the night air by a rich canopy of filk. A 
prieft precedes it, {winging a filver center, which throws ‘out clouds of per- 
fume, and walking backwards, that he may not feem to thew any difre- 
fpect to the facred bones. A company of foldiers with fixed bayonets 
clofes the proceffion ; and happy are they who are chofen for this lervice, 
not only on account of the holinefs of the office, but alfo becaufe they are 
paid a quarter of adollareach. A vatt crowd of both fexes, and of 
every age and condition, follow the whole with heads uncovered, I faw 
the reliques of Santa Barbara thus carried and thus attended, It was on 
the very fame day and hour, fome thoufund years ago, as every body well 
knows, that the was carried up mto Lleaven, being a particular favourite 
of the Holy Virgin. Fortunately the left bebind ‘her all her clothes, 
even to the fhoes on her feet, and the jewels in her hair, and which it 
need not be doubted have ever fince been fcrupuloufly preferved. The 
place of the body was fupplied by the image of a handfome young woman, 
richly dretied, repofing on a couch of filver, and her head encircled with 
golden rays; but I was aftonifhed to find that female drefs had unde:gone 


fo little variation in Spain for thefe laft thoufand years, Santa Barbara . 


might have gone to court without being flared at, aud even her thoes, 
which were of red Morocco leather, I fhould have imagined had been 
made only a few days before, had not two long rows of tapers, a band of 
foldiers, and a kneeling multitude, fufficiently ‘proved that they could not 
be lefs than a millennium old. A church had been previoufly illuminated, 
and prepared for her reception, and rockets were tired in conftant fuce 
Ceflion, until the was fafely lodged before the grand altar. Here the lay 
in fate, until at leait one fourth of the population of Madrid had paffed 
in review though the church, and paid their devotions at her fhrine, I 
NO. CVI. VOL. XXVII. 
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held up a little girl in my arms, that the might fee over the heads of the 
crowd, and during this time fome pious Spaniard took an opportunity of 
picking my pocket, under the very nofe of Santa Barbara, This was the 
price 1 paid for beholding the mummeries played off before this great 
wooden doll, IT was hardly lefs fortunate on another occafion. Res 
turiing home one evening, I noticed a crowd at the corner of a ftreet 
liftening to a friar, who was haranguing them from under the penthoufe 
ofadoor. Full of curiofity, I mingled with the reft, and heard a ferious 
difcourfe, folemnly delivered. Toward the clofe of his harangue, how- 
ever, he tapped on the door behind him; a {mall wicket in it was opened, 
and a crucifix and lighted taper were handed out: thefe he held up with 
vehemence, and gefiures, and exclamations, and in an inftant down came 
all prefent on their knees, except myfelf, who remained ftanding for a few 
moments, furprized by the unexpectednefs of the maneuvre. A violent 
tug on the coat, however, was foon a fufficient hint, and bk was obliged to 
kneel in the dirt among the reft, But after this 1 took great care to 
avoid all fuch pious crowds,” 


But this boifterous picty, troublefome as it is, is not the worft 
evil which prevails at Madrid; the jealoufy of a weak and de- 
{potic government is every where vifible, No one can converfe with 
freedom; or even yevture a political opinion with fafety. Spies 
are even pofted at the corners of all the flreets, enveloped in large 
cloaks! On the 22d of Oétober Mr. Semple bade adieu to 
Madrid, and patting over the Sierra Morena, fo famed in Spanifh 
ftory, purfued his road to Cadiz, where he arrived a few days after 
the dreadful and decitive battle of Trafalgar. He found the 
whole coati firewed with pieces of fhattered veffels, and with dead 
bodies; and an univerfal confternation prevailed throughout the 
town. 


“ It was interefting to obferve the different effect produced on the 
Spaniards and French by a common calamity. ‘The Spaniard, more 
than ufually grave and fedate, plunged into a profound melancholy, feem- 
ed to ftruggle with himielf whether he fhould feek within his foul freth re- 
fources againft unwilling enemies, or turn his rage againtt his perfidious 
allies, The French, on the contrary, were now beginning to mingle 
threats and indecent oaths with thofe occafional fits of melancholy, 
which repeated and repeated proofs of defeat {till continued to prefs upon 
them, as it were, in fpite of their endeavours to the contrary. Not one 
of them but would tell you, that if every fhip had fought like his, the 
Englith would have been utterly defeated. Contiguous to my fmall 
apartment at the pofada was a hall, where a party of five and twenty or 
thirty French foldiers were aflembled every day at an early hour, to dinner. 
The commencement of their meeting was generally filent; but as the 
repaft went on, and the wine palied round, they grew loud in difcourfe 
and boaftings. One had flain five Englifimen with his own hand; ano- 
ther feven, and fome could not even tell how many they had rid the world 
of. One more modelt than the refi, bad only killed three; but how did 
this happen? An Englith yefiel was preparing to board the diip in which 
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he was. ‘ A l’abordage’ was the univerfal cry of the French. Means 
while an unfortunate Englifhman appeared ready to leap en board, when 
the thips were almoft locked together; this hero brought him down like 
acrow. A fecond took his place, and fhared the fame fate. Strange as 
it may appear to wondering pofterity, a third fuccceded, and was immee 
diately fent to follow his companions into the profound abyfs. * After 
this,” cried he, with a loud oath, ‘no more of them thewed them- 
felves there.” * Non, non,’ exclaimed his comrades: ‘ apres cela ils ne s’y, 
’ and immediately ten of them began to talk at once, 

“ After paying a filent and involuntary tribute of refpeé to this valor 
ous Frenchman, who had only killed three Englifhmen, becaufe only three 
were eppofed to him, I almoft began to doubt whether my eyes had not 
deceived me, in the terrible fymptoms of deleat which I imagined to have 
obferved on the part of the allies. But the converfation of the naval 
officers at the public table, where I dined, ferved to counterbalance thele 
murderous narrations, and to raife my opinion of the French character, 
degraded by fuch idle and mifplaced rhodomontades, ‘They canvafied 
with coolnefs the mancuvres of the two fleets, and the caufe of their de- 
feat. One thip had not done her duty, another was overpowered by 
numbers, and fome had deferted them altogether. ‘Thefe and many 
other caufes were alledged; * but after all,’ faid they, ‘ their fire was ter- 
rible.’ Mats, apres tout, leur feu etoit terrible. In two things, and only two, 
did the French and Spaniards agree, in mutually blaming each other, and 
in reckoning events from or before the battle. Such a thing happened fo 
many days before the combat, or fo many days after it: this was the 
univerfal mode of expreffion. The battle of Trafalgar feemed to form @ 
new epoch, from which to compute events, although not yet marked in 
the national calendar, like the coronation of an emperor, or the bith of @ 
prince.” 


After ftaying a few days at Cadiz, our traveller proceeded to 
Algeciras, where he intended to embark for Leghorn. Before he 
bids a final adieu to Spain, he makes the following obfervations 
on the prefent ftate of the Spanifh government, and on its poli- 
tucal relations. 


* With regard to the firft, it may be fafely declared to be in that ftate 
of degradation and decay which precedes and announces great revolu- 
tions. The King is a man of good intentions, but of confined underfiand- 
ing, and a mere flave to the pleafures of the chafe, which forms not only 
his fole diverfion, but his principal occupation. His thoughts are con- 
flantly engaged by partridzges, hares, and wild boars; and his greateft 
exploit is to have fired fo many guns in the courfe of a day, Thefe are 
confiantly prefented to him ready loaded by his huntfmen, as faft as he 
can difcharge them, and hence the flaughter which he fometimes makes is 
almoft incredible. It muft be owned that he is an excellent markfman ; 
but what is more to his credit, he feems to be aware of the fatal effe€s of 
this blind paffionin the monarch of a great kingdom, and has given ftrict 
orders that his fons fhould not be allowed to acquire fimilar propenfities, 
In his perfon he is very tall and ttout, and is generally bealthy, owing 
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no doubt to the conftant exercife which he takes, and his temperance in 
drinking, water being his fole beverage. Such is the prefent King of Spain, 
His contort forms the reverfe to his intenfible character, being intriguing, 
revengeful, and a flave to far other paflions than thofe of the chafe. ‘It 
is through hes,’ fay the Spaniards feeretly, ‘ that royalty is degraded, and 
the Spamth name difhonoured. To gratify ber unworthy paffions, a 
wretch has been raifed trom the ranks, to domineer over our nobility, and 
fell our country to France.’ Such however is the cafe. The man of the 
greateft power at prefent in Spain is the Prince of Peace, as he has been 
entitled, lormerly a lite-guardiman, and raifed with rapidity to the bigheft 
honours, merely for being the queen's paramour, As the has however 
long loft the charms of youth, this man treats her with great neglect, and 
maintains himfe!ttin detpotic power merely by the influence of France, or, 
in other words, by {trictly obeying the fmallett mandate of that country. 
The queen in ber turn now detetts him, and has lately taken into favour 
& young man not yet twenty years of age, from among the guards, But 
itis tov late: the power of the flave of France is not to be thaken by a 
bad woman’s wiles, and it is a foreign government alone that can deprive 
him of it. He is unvertally hated; bat that is in private: before him 
even the Grandees of Spain mutt wear a fine, and Madrid is full of his 
fpies. He is however fagely aware of the uncertainty of revolutions, and 
is faid to have ¢ lepofited large fums of money in ftereign banks, befides 
having great quantities of {pecie fecretly hoarded in his own pofieftion, 
Meanwhile he maintains the flate of a king : his palaces are magnificent ; 
and his own regiment of dragoons always vear him, mount guard at his 
gate, and fend detachments to attend him wherever he goes. I have wit- 
nefied the fecret curfes that attended bis progrefs; but the fabres of his 
dragoons are tharp, and woe betide the Spaniard who is heard to murmur. 
In his perfon he is tall and well formed, of a ruddy countenance, not un- 
hke an EnghifMYman; but he has not their air of freedom, and is upon the 
whole a man of very moderate talents. 
“ Such are the component parts of the prefent nominal government of 
Spain. 1 fay nominal, becaufe the real government is that of France, 
and whatever French General may be the ambaflador at Madrid, is in 
afle king of Spain. When a government is thus compofed, it may be 
known what to think of that government. When a nation is in fuch a ftate 
as fecretly to.curfe, and yet openly to cherith that government, it may be 
known what to think politically of that nations Enghthmen have fought 
their liberties through feas of blood, and have obtained them. France 
was at leaft cheated with a femblance of liberty during the fleeting period 
of her true enthufafm. But all the country between the Pyrenees and 
the furrounding oceans, with iis double race of monarchs, queens, princes, 
and nobles, has never even followed the phantom of liberty ; but awaits the 
decrees of the French government. ‘The inhabitants of all this immenfe 
tract are generally bold with the knife in the hour of darknefs; but they 
tremble at the bayonet in the face of day. Yet flrange as it may appear, 
the hatred of Fravce and Frenchmen is univerfal throughout the whole of 
this diflrict. In talking of Frenchmen there is a mixture of hatred, con- 
tempt, and yet of dread, not to be conceived by thofe who have not wit- 
neiled it. If every Spaniard or Portuguefe bad a fingle Frenehmar 
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within reach of his long knife, the conteft would be fhort. But other 
nations muft meet their difcipline, their bayonets, and their artillery. 

« With regard to the uncontrouled dominion of the French in Spain 
J could bring many proofs; but why colle@ fingle inttances, when a 
great, a general, an undeniable one is hanging over the country ? Should 
this not take place, (unlefs prevented by other powers) it will prove the 
fallacy of all my remarks, but when it happens, (and the day is fatt 
approaching). it wilh fuperfede the neceflity of all fuch petty documents, 
And yet there is one fo grofs, fo glaring, that 1 cannot refrain from quoting 
it, A veflel was brought into a port in Spein by a French privateer, and 
was acquitted, flip and cargo, by a Spanith court of admiralty. ‘The 
French captor, not content with this decifion, appealed to a ligher court ; 
the caufe was again beard, and the cafe being clear was again decided as 
before. But there full remained, to a Frenchman in Spain, a higher 
court than the Spanith high court of admiralty. A court was formed en- 
tirely of Frenchmen at the boufe of the French conful, the caufe was 
heard for the third time, the veflel and cargo adjudged good prize, fold as 
fuch, and the proceeds diftributed to the captors, 

“ Jn the prefent political ftate of Europe, and indeed at all times, the 
propriety of England cultivating a clofe and friendly intercourfe with 
Spain is fo apparent, that we cannot bat feel furprized it fhould have been 
fo long neglected. On enquiry we find the caufes of this to be various, 
Ancient wars; alliances between the two former monarchies of France 
and Spain; and the interefts of the latter country and of England badly 
underftood by both. Yet I affirm that fuch are the dilpofitions of the 
Spaniards towards the Englith, that wich a little care on the part of the 
government, the two countries might become indiflulubly united. It is 
here that we ought to ook for a great balance to the power of France inthe 
weft. Itis inthis country perhaps, unfavourable as appearances may now 
be, that the freedom of Europe is deftined tocommence. ‘The Highlanders 
of Britain may ftill roufe to arms in a kindred language their Celtic brethren 
in the mountains of Leon, Bilca, and Gallicia; and even extend their 
enthufiafm over the plains to the centre of the country and the moun- 
tains of Arragon and Guadarrama, But the great events likely foon to 
take place in this country mock the vain fpirit of prophecy. I bid adieu 
to Spain, and fhould quit with regret its lofty mountains, its almolt bound- 
lefs plains, its delightful climate, and the many monuments of its departed 
glories: but I have been always ufed to breathe the air of freedom, and 
around me I fee nothing but flavery, ftifled indignation, and mifery. Its 
happy natural fituation 1s overbalanced by political errors, and the blind- 
nels of defpotic power: and whilit we regret that fo fine a country thould 
be almoft abandoned to nature, we cannot but feel fome fmall portion ef 
contempt for the inhabitants who permit it.” 


_In the prefent ftate of Europe in general, and of Spain in par- 
ticular, fuch an intercourte and fuch an alliance, as the intel- 
ligent author wifhes to prevail between the two countries, are 
more a fubjeét of hope than of reafonable expectation. Spain at 
Uhis time may, and indeed muft, be confidered by England, as an 
integral part of France, who appropriates her treafures, her popu- 
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lation, and her refources, to her own ufe; and for purpofes of 
general hoftility to all the other powers of Europe, But if Spain 
could once be induced to emancipate herfelf from the ftate of 
thraldom and of bondage in which fhe is now funk, and to affert 
her own independence, then, indeed, fhould England become her 
friend and ally, and afford her all poflible aflittance. 

On his arrival-at Leghorn our traveller was obliged, forely againft 
his will, to fubmit to the troublefome difcipline of quarantine. He 
might naturally, indeed, think it hard, that this falutary precau- 
tion fhould be enforced again{t the veflel i in which he had em- 
barked, fince it came from no country even fulpeéted of haying 
any infectious diforders, and at a featon of the year, the depth of 
winter, when fuch diforders fearcely ever prevail, and when, if 
they do prevail, the infection can fcarcely be communicated. He 
foon, however, difcovered that a caufe, very different from the dread 
of infection, i influenced the Italians to the adoption of this act of 
unneceflary rigour. 


* Notwithftanding the plaufible reafons urged for this feyerity in the 
middle of winter, when it is well known the plague is net communi- 
cable, the real aud principal one, as it appeared to me, was always con- 
cealed. ‘This is no other than the interett of the merchants of Leghorn, 
to whom fupercargoes of loaded veflels arriving in the port are eithe: 
obliged to confign themfelves, or wait the expiration of their time of 
quarantine. Until that period, a fupercargo or foreign me} rchant can 
have but a very imperiect communication with the fhore, and by no means 
fuch as is requifite to difpofe of a cargo; but it being always a great ob- 
ject to make fale as fpeedily as poflible, he is induced to accept of any 

laufible effer; and, in thort, generally to put himfelf entirely into the 
Prands of fome merchant of the place. That this is the principal canfe 
is evident from the avidity with which they feize any pretence for includ- 
jng new countries in their lift of thofe hable to quarantine. Autumnal 
fevers haye appeared at intervals, and made great ravages in fowe of the 
towns on the coat of Spain. No more was wanting to fubject to quaran- 
tine all veilels coming from thofe towns at whatever feafun, Similar fevers 
alfo, at intervals, have appeared in the principal towns on the coatis 
of North America. For that reafon, although a long and ftormy voyage 
may have been performed from seagial towns, and not the fmallett fymptom 
of fickuefs may be on board, tho vefels muft undergo a firiet quarantine. 
Gibraltar had always been in a one of the healthiett ftations in the 
Mediteiianean; but one year a mortality prevailed there, and fince that 
year, vellels from Gibraltar mali undergo the fate of their neighbours, Be- 
fides the advantages arifing trom this fyflem to the merchants, it affords 
fubfieuce to a great number of families in fubordinaie occupations, fuck 
as boatimen and others.” 


On the 7th of Vebruary 1806, Mr. Semple left Leghorn, in a 
ublic carriage, with a young Swils and two ladies, on his way to 
Rome, at which place he ftayed but a few days, and then pur- 
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fued his journey to Naples. Here he found the celebrated theatre 
gloomy and almoft deferted; and the people, though openly fub- 
miflive, venting fecret murmurs againft their ruthlefS tyrants, the 
French. He, of courfe, vilited Vetuvius, of which he gives a molt 
terrific defeription, 


“On reaching the fummit of the edge of the cone, I looked with 
eavernefs down into the crater, which I was aftonithed to find fo dierent 
from what Ihadexpeted. Inftead of an immenfe inverted funnel, | beheld 
only a rough and breken hollow furface of fulphureous rocks, Javas, 
which appeared to have been vomited up without the power of being 
thrown farther, and which had there cooled; half formed torrents of 
melted mad, which had fallen back into the crater; abundance of fmoke 
iffuing from innumerable crevices, near which the upper cruft was too 
treacherous to be fafely approached, and here and there flames burtting 
forth. ‘The whole was furrounded by the fteep and lofty edge of the 
crater, forming a circumference of about two miles. We defcended inte this 
horrid circle, which feemed the fit abode of Demons, and recalled to mind 
Milion’s defeription of hell, where the land 

‘i * Ever burn’d 
With folid, as the lake with liquid fire,’ 

“ After ferambling with the greatett caution over a rough furface, full 
of deep chafing, and intermixed with huge blocks of lava, my guide 
brought me to an opening, where I faw the flames below, and heard their 
roaring like that of an immenfe furnace, The fire was fo near the fur- 
face, that on putting down a ftick, the end was prefently burnt to a cinder, 
All round the mouth of this chafm, and wherever the eye could reach with- 
in, was variegated by many fhades of red and yellow, evidently formed by 
a mixture of fulphur, or exhalations from it. Of thete 1 broke off tome 
beautiful fpecimens, and having fufficiently gratified my curiofity, left this 
dangerous foot, where my guide never ceafed to remind me that we were 
Randing on a hollow cruft, which might fuddenly give way, and bury us in 
the fiery gulph. Yet amidit thefe black lava rocks, and {moking hillocks 
of fulphur, I noticed feveral men with bafkets, and {mall hammers, break- 
ing off and colleéting fpecimens to be vended in Naples. ‘The appears 
ance of thefe men was miferable and gloomy, and feeiningly well fuited’ to 
their occupation, 

“After emerging from this gulph, and mounting once more upon’ 
the outward edge of the crater, I ftood for a long time to contemplate’ 
with delight the rich and varied profpect beneath. Behind me feemed the 
mouth of hell, from which I had juft efeaped, and I drew in long draughts 
of pure air, while 1 gazed on the paradife below, But I cannot fivp to 
add my feeble defcription to fo many which already exifl. At this height, 
Naples and its fuburbs, containing four hundred thoufand inhabitants, form 
only one objeét, on the thores of af immen!> and beautiful bay, nearly an 
hundred miles in its femi-diameter, ‘The lett fide, looking towards'the ifland ’ 





of Capri, is compofed of a range of high mountains, which feparate the’ 


bay of Naples from the gulph of Salerno, ‘he right is lefs elevated, but 
this is balanced by the greater number of indents made by the fea, and 
fhe iflands of I{chia, Procida, and other {mall ones, which lie ‘off its ex 
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tremity. Ina word, the towns, the mountains, the plains, the gulphs, the 
iMands, and the (ea, all confpire to form one of thofe grand and ftriking 
feenes, where even the imagination reits fatisfied, and ceafes for a moment 
to fketch her ideal and better worlds, 

** But thefe wonders, which a folitary Englifhman might contemplate 
at his eufe, could not be vifited by Frenchmen without danger. I had 
heard it whifpe red for fome time, that feveral of that nation had already 
privately fallen viims to the daggers of the Neapolitans; but a few days 
after my vifit to Vefuvius, two French officers, although accompanied by 
their fervants, were fhot in a fimilar expedition, This was too public to 
be concealed, and it became a general topic of converfation. Vifits were no 
Jonger paid to Veluvius, except in large parties, and armed, and even 
thefe were now untrequent, confidering the number of French in Naples, 
the importance and intereft of the obje@, and fill more its vicinity.” 


The throne of the mufhroom King Jofeph muft prove as uneafy 
a feat to him, we fhould think, as that of his worthy brother, a 
imperial afailin, at Paris. Having remained more than a month 
at Naples, Mr. S., at length, took his departure, in a Greek vetlel 
bound to Zante. The following is his general opinion of the 
ltalian characier, 


* The Italians are a fingular mixture of eagernefs and cunning; of 
mildnefs and violence; of fuperftition and of irreligion, They are vehe- 
ment in their geftures on trivial occafions; but at the very time 
that they appear abforbed in the violence of paflion, they are full of 
duplicity, and grow cool in a moment, if they fee any advantage in doing 
fo, They affect to fpeak with great mildnefs and appearance of regard 
even to an abfolute ftranger, and yet fuddenly break out into violent fits 
of pafhon. They will talk lightly of the church, and turn their priefis into 
ridicule; but after uttering an irreligious jeft, a fecret awe feems fo drive 
them to the altar, where they kneel and receive the facrament from the 
very band which they have ridiculed. No people that I have ever 
yet feen, defcends fo low in order to excite compaffion. If they gain 
their object by any means they are fatisfied, and in order to affect this, fawn 

Upon firangers in a, manner that quickly becomes tedious and foon dif- 
gufling. ‘They feel with greater accuracy than they reafon, and are more 
apt to miflead themfelves when they take time to deliberate, than when 
they act from the implufe of the moment, The mildnefs of their climate 
infpires them with cheerfulnefs, and they give themfelves up with ardour 
to every pleafure, even the moft trifling; yet their looks are compofed 
and even grave, and their walk has nothing in it which indicates levity. 

“In the obfervance of their matrimonial engagements, no people can be 
more lax, nor is there agy country where jealouly is fo little known, nor, 
indeed, where it would be fo very ufelets. When inftances of private 
teftraint or rebuke are ftrengthened by a confiderable decency of general 
manners, that rettraint or rebuke may be of fome avail. But what benefit 
canarie from it, when the whole mafs is corrupted, when the cottage of 
the peafant is contaminated, and when the moft flagrant inflances of dif- 


Tegurd to female honour are to be fought for among the nobility, and, 
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apon the throne? Italian jealoufy fearcely now exifts, except upon the 
flage, or in old romances. This however is not the cafe with lovers 
revious to marriage. Then the parties are firiétly tenacious of their 
rights, and the fiighteft fymptoms of indifference or infidelity are often 
unifhed in a terrible manner. 

“ T could not but notice, both in Spain and Italy, the avidity with 
which, at the theatres, the male part of the audience feized every expreffion 
which alluded difrefpectiully to women. Such paflages were uniformly 
received with unmanly laughter and applaule, as if it was a great triumph 
obtained over their female friends. ‘The ladies in both countries join in 
the laugh ; but they know how to take their revenge. 

“ During my flay at Naples great numbers of Calabrian prifoners 
were brought in, and purpofely carried through the ftreets, or paraded in 
the great fyuare. [ could not obferve that the Neapolitans thewed any 
fymptoms of forrow, or even of compatlion, at the fight of their countrymen 
thus taken in arms, in defence of their common rights; a thrug of the 
Qioulders was the utmoft vilible effect produced upon the by-fiandets, and 
they feemed to confider the expulfion of their Sovereign, and the ruin of 
their Country, as the decrees of Providence, againft which refittance was of 
no avail, and murmuring lnplous. 

“ T cannot refrain from mentioning an inftance of what appeared to me 
one of the mott debating acts of fuperttition I had ever witnefled. One 
morning, in a church in the great fquare, I noticed a well drefled man 
come in, and who croffed himfelf with more than ufual devotion. Soon 
afterwards he threw himfelf down on his knees before a crucifix, and 
actually licked the pavement with his tongue. After be had done this for fome 
time in one direction, he repeated 't crols-ways, and baving thus licked the 
fhape of a crucifix rudely upon the pavement, he rofe well affured that he 
hud dene a moft meritorious action. I cannot exprefs my feelings of mingled 
difguft and pity, at the fight of this abject wretch, who thus thought to 
henour God by debafing his image, My firft emotions were to fpurn 
him as he lay, and in order to check thele emotions, f was obliged hafiily 
to quit a temple where the bigotry of the votaries was fo fadly in union 
with the mummeries of the priett.” 


Of the French charaer his opinion is perfectly corre, though 
formed only from the {pecimens exhibited at Naples. 


“To me the French manners appeared a mixture of felf-conceit and in- 
folence, flightly varnifhed over with exterior politenefs, Their ignorance 
upon common topics of hiftory and geography is aftonifhing; and ex- 
ceeded only by the affurance with which they will talk on thefe topics, with- 
out the fmalleft particle of information concerning them. Of their 
boundlefs ambition, which already grafps the world, and of their hatred 
to England, it is unneceflary to advance many infiances. In a converfa- 
tion ata public table, where I was prefent, a French officer afked another 
of confiderable rank, in the courfe of converfatibn, ‘ What, then, have we 
any defigns at prefent upon Conftantinople?’ ‘ Have we any ?’ replied the 
other, with akiad of fneer, which faid more than the moft direct anfwer. 
At the fame table commerce was talked of; and the extreme ignorance dif- 


played by all ranks upon this fubject did not fo much furprige me, fo large 
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a portion prefent being military. ‘ Ah!’ cried a merchant, ‘I with the 
day was come when we are to deliroy England ; ; we thal! then be able to 
carry on a nice littke commerce. Noxs ferons alors un joli petit com- 
merce. 1 looked with aftonifhment at this miferable trader, who fo 
coolly talked of the annililation of England, in order that he and his fellows 
mighi carry on un jolt petit commerce. The matter, however, was allowed 
on ail ve to be decided; and not on!y England was to be humbled, 
but poor Alexander (le paurre Aleaancre) was to be driven for fhelter into 
Siberia.” 


From Naples our traveller failed to Sicily, where the mafier of 
the veflel, like a true Greek, very cootly toid him that he fhould 
not take him to Zante; and he was, ace ordingly, leit to find his way, 
as he could, to Malta, which ifland he reached on the @it of 
April. Here he engaged a paflage to the pe of the 
Turkifh empire, where he arenes on the 2d of June. After 
fome deliberation, as to the mode of his return, he refolved to 
take his pailage to Smyrna, and accordingly bade adieu to Cone 
ftuntinople on the Oth of June. His characters of the modern 
Turks and Greeks are well drawn; but. our extracts have already 
been fo copious, that we muti refer our readers, for them, to the 
book itfelf. At Smyrna, where he fiaid five weeks, Mr. S. found 
ean Englith brig in which he embarked for Englaud; and the brig 
anchored in St: ingate Creek on the 28th of Oétober. He clofes 
his interefiing tour, with fome judicious reflections on the com- 
mercial and ‘colonial policy of this country, in which he prefles 
the expediency of fecuring a footing in fome one of the iflands 
of the Grecian Archipelago, preparatory to the fall of the Turkith 
empire, which he coniiders as at no great diftance ; and Candia 
appears to him to be an ifland, the potleffion of whic h would be 
productive of the greateti advantage to England. His views upon 
this fubjest are e ‘niarged ; and his opinions are regulated by prin- 
ciples ot jufiice. Our readers will not fail to be amutfed and ine 
teretied by the perufal of thefe volumes, which do no diferedit to 
the avthor of “ Charles Ellis.” We had marked two or three 
coufuled and incorreét patiages, bat they are not worthy of par- 
ticular notice, and will be eafily obferved and confequently cor- 
recied by the author in a future edition. 
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THOUGH it cannot be expected that literary men in general 
fhould be practically acquainted with the fubjeci of this work, vet 
there are princ iples common to every art and feience which n nay 
aflift them in appreciating its merit; and there ave alfo certain tefts 
which, when applied to this as well as any other branch of know- 
ledge, may enable them to afcertainits re!.tuveadvane ement towards 
perfection. Unity and fimpitcity of princ iple, for example, form the 
characteriftic of perfection in te lence; and uniiy of opinion among 
the artifts is the mark of perfection in art. That art muft be very u i 
underftood which is not reduced to fome fixed tcieutifie principles; 
and that feience on which no two writers canagree, mult be regarded 
asin a very imperfect fiate. Again; there isa rife, a progrels, 
and a certain gradual advancement tow ards perte étion, to be ob- 
ferved in every ‘branch of human knowledge. ‘The firit efforts of 
the mind in any art or feience, and the firft application of its 
powers in the improvement of nature, are generally difficult and 
laboured: by exercife they become more ingen.ous and more 
artificial; then gradually more fimple; until, at length, Nature 
herfelf once more obtains the afcendency, and ts reforted to as the 
beft guide in the developement of her own tre: ures, and in the 
improvernent of her own beauties. ‘Thete remarks are particularly 

applicable to the fubjeét of the work now before us. One hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, iandfcape gardening in all its branches 
was in its firft fiage. Few are ignorant of the formal, geometrical 
eipaGtion of ground, water, fhrubs, and trees, which to that period 
prevailed all over Europe. Since that period, however, this pleaf- 
ing art has been gradually improving, and advancing towards its 
latt fiage of perfection. ‘The moderna yftem of Brown and Repton, 
though it affects to be altogether nature, is, in faét, a medium 
between nature and art. Some writers of the prefent day, among 
whom may be named Mr. Price and Mr, Knight, have attempted 
to fuperfede this fyftem, and have in part fueceeded, for it is now 
daily growing out of repute. But Mr. Loudon is the firft writer 
who has attempted to give it a final blow, by taking, in the work 
before us, a new and gencral view of every fubordinate branch of 
the art. ‘The proofs that this work indicates the laft, or mott per- 
fe ftage of landfeape gardening and rural are hiteQure; we con- 
ceive to be thele ; firlt, the recurrence of fimpie nature; fecondly, 
the fimplicity of the principle by which the whole 1s direXed ; and, 
thirdiy, the idea of treating .of forming refidences as a whole, and 
difcuffing the feveral arts, formerly confidered in a feparate view, 
in their collective fublerviency to the general effedi. This lath 
proot fhews alfo that the art has hitherto never been near perfection, 
fince it was never confidered but in detached parts, Thofe parts 
may have been each of them individually very well underfiood by 
their proteffors ; gentlemen may have been able to meet with very 
good landfcape gardeners, farmers, or architects ; ; but never have 
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they met With any artift who thoroughly comprehended the mutual 
relations and fubfeiviency of thefe arts to each other, in the 
ease ct rg improvement of rural feenery. There mutt frequently 
ave been a want of harmony and union among the feveral artifis 
employed on a refidence; they muft frequently have worked in 
direst oppofition one to the other in the production of the effeé 
intended to be obtained. We regard, then, the attempt of Mr, 
Loudon as original aud juft, and as indicative of the perfect or 
final fiage of the art. We hall convey fome idea of the manage- 
ment and fiyle of this treatife by e xtracts, from which the reader 
will be able to form his own judgment of its merits; and we fhall 
conclude by exprefling the degree of approbation to which we 
conceive the work to be entitled. 
[n the introduction, after giving a concifle view of the hiftory 
of his art, the author obferves, 


* From this general fketch of the pleafures and advantages of a rural 
life, and the progrefiive improvements of rural architecture, and the art of 
laying out grounds, may be inferred the requifiie qualities of a country 
relidence. Thefe are utility, qonvenience, and beauty; all of them de- 
pend upon the flate of fociety and agricultural cultivation. What is ufe- 
ful and convenient in one age, may be ufelefs, cumberiome, or inadequate, 
in another; and what is ornament to a rude people ina wild country, may, 
where fociety are ina more polifhed flate, and the face of nature regularly 
cultivated, be rejected for a portion of that wildnefs or natural beauty, 
formerly neglected for its fuperabundance, but now becoming valuable, not 
only from its rarity but congeniality to the human mind, when men are 
in that ftage of improvement mott proper for the difcernment of real 
beauty. 

“In the following treatife the rules of good tafte, derived from natural 
fcenery, and thofe of utility and convenience, derived from the wants of 
every rank in the prefent {tate of fociety, form the general principles. The 
arrangement of fuch a work appears natural and eafy. The firft thing 
that would feem requifite, is to enquire into the principles of tafte or 
beauty, This done, the next thing would be to enquire how far that art 
(Painting) could affift us which has confefledly for its obje@ the ftudy of 
the effects of (cenery., This isattempted in the Effay on Painting. Thefe 
eflays form the flandard of beauty which is applied throughout the whole 
work. After treating on tafle and painting, | proceed to thofe arts which 
regard utility in connedtion with beauty ; thefe are, architeQure, agricul- 
ture, ufeful or kitchen gardening, ornamental or parterre gardening, 
picturefque improvement, ufeful and piéturefque planting, and the conve- 
niences peculiar to a country feat. Thele may be called the elementary 
branches of the art of forming or improving rur: al refidences, and therefore 
they conftitute the firit book of this work. 

* In treating each of the different parts in this book, I have firft endea- 
veured to lay down its fun?’ amental principles; next, their general applica- 
tion to practic e; and laftly, the particular relation or application of the 
artto country refidences. This appears to me much the bett way to eny 
large the wind and lead from the fludy of particulars (which too much en- 
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grofs the feveral followers of each of thofe arts) to habits of generalizing 
and abtiraét reafoning. ‘The power of alcending from paruculars to genes 
rals—from the foil and culture of a plant, or the mouldings of a cornice, to 
the defign of a garden or the elevation of a houfe; and from the detign of 
a garden ora houfe, to that of a whole relidence, confitutes the highelt 
degree of profeflional excellence in this art, [tis this power alone which 
can unite beauty, utility, and economy: the partial ftudy of the art, and 
the neglect of fome of the ufeful elementary branches, has occalioned fuch 
ignorance in regard to planting convenience, expenfe, and execution, as often 
to have produced the moft ferious contequences to proprietors. 

“ The fecond book treats, 1. Of the union or application of thefe ele- 
mentary branches to different fubje@s, with a view to the formation or tur- 
ther improvement of different ftyles of refidences. 2. Of the prefervation 
and future management of refidences agreeably to the fame principles; and, 
3. Of the diflerent ftyles which have been uted in laying out the grounds 
of refidences, 

“ The third book treats, 1. Of the choice of a fituation for a country 
feat, analogous to the mind and object in view of every clals of purchafers; 
and, 2. Of the motives to the introduction of good or natural tate in rural 
improvement.” 


The author then proceeds to the firft book of the firft part, and 
treats tafte in a manner altogether original, and calculated to 
fimplify the fubject. 


“ The faculty of tafte refults from the combination of five elementary 
fenfes. ‘The objects of tafte or beauty refult from the combination of 
certain modifications of matter which correfpond to thofe fenfes. As the 
refult of the elementary fenfes is denominated tafte, fo the refult of the 
elementary modificationsis called beauty; aterm, ingeneral,indifcriminately 
applied to all objects of fupertor excellence. ‘Tafte is inherent in the hu- 
man mind, though in degrees varying, perhaps, according to the education, 
habits, and moral fentunents of men. ‘The elementary principles of beauty 
are univerfal, but their combinations are as various as the diverfe forms 
of nature; and their confequent effects pafs all the gradations from the 


-higheft rapture to the coldeit difgutt.” 


* By conftant obfervation and the practice of viewing objects of tafte, a 
perfon may acquire a delicate and jult feeling, though he may not be able 
accurately to defcribe the caufes of pleature or diflike being excited by 
particular objets, ‘Thus, in mufic, many have what is called a good ear, 
or a delicate and accurate perception of melody and harmony or difcord, 
who yet may be quite unable to compofe a tune or to explain the princi- 
ples of harmonious and melodious combinations of founds, <A fimilar kind 
of perception takes place in painting; where the artift often produces 
beauty entirely from feeling, without being able either to reafon himfelf 
into the produétion of a good land{cape; or to analyze a picture, and fay 
precifely why this or that produces more pleafure than other forms or 
colours which might have been fubftituted in their place. ‘The conftant 
practice of feeing and comparing the various beauties of nature and art, is 
of the utmoft importance fur [to] fuch as would afpire to a critical know- 
ledge, Nature is the fource of every excellence in her productions, ‘The 
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ftudent ought ever to exercife himfelf; not merely in relation to vifible 
Objects, but to general Jaws, harmonious and moral relation which do not 
appear to the eye which gazes only on the furface. This way of fludying 
Nature, notin oppofition to, but mm conjunétion with, thofe arts which re- 
late to vilible objedis, has a tendency to produce a juft judgment both in 
tafie and morals. Without taking this general view of nature and mankind, 
we can only ftudy feenery with a reference to fome art or fyfiem to which 
we are fhackled by habit and ignorance, But fuch a general view of na- 
ture as I have mentioned, and as may be called univertal tafte, is,; even 
though incomplete, the fource of the bigheft delight which man can enjoy, 
It is by thefe means that we find 





. beoks in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing.’ 


The introduction to part ELL, on architecture, is excellent : 


“ Numerous differtations have been written on the origin and antiquity 
of architeure, which it is unneceflary to repeat: all thefe have proceeds 
ed on the felf-evident neceflities of human life and the early adoption of 
fome means of defence againit the inclemency of the weather, It is of no 
importance of what form or with what materials original huts were con- 
firuded ; there cannot be a doubt, that in thefe particulars they would dif- 
fer according to fituation, climate, and other circumftances, It is fuffici- 
ent, when enquiring into the fundamental principles of this art, to know 
that they were conftruded for the purpofe of utility ; and whatever were the 
forms or materials then ufed, there can be no reafon, in the nature of 
things, why fuch forms or materials fhould be ufed ever after: on the con- 
trary, as fociety improves, property requires a correfponding improvement 
in the arts which are fubfervient to its purpofes. The progrefs of improve- 
ment in every art confifts in two things :~-the addition of conveniency, and 
the introduction of ornament; the former to render the habitation of man 
adequate to his wants; and the latter, in imitation of that beauty which 
the Author of Nature more or lefs beftows on all his works. Here then 
we have the two leading principles of architeéture, and the fuurce of in- 
flruction in thefe principles. Convenience and utility, derived from # 
knowledge of the wants of the inhabitant; and beauty, or ornament, con- 
ferred upon the fame principles as we fee it in the natural world of differs 
ent degrees, and afluming different charaéters. This then is the true the- 
ory of defgn in archite€&ture, and will conftitute the firt divifiun of the fol- 
lowing remarks; the fecond divifion fhall treat of the application of the 
principles of defign to the different kinds of buildings, or fubjeéts of archi- 
tefture; and the third divifion thal! contain a few remarks on execution 
and internal finithing.” 


In the conclufion to this part he obferves : 


** It only remains for me, in concluding thefe remarks on architecture, 
to reply to an objection fometimes, and with an appearance of juftice, 
made againft the idea of thote who lay out grounds combining that profef- 
fion with architecture; becaufe, fay the objectors, the divifion of arts and 
labour is the way to perfection, and not their combination. My reply is 
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hat rural defigners combine only the practice of one branch of it, viz. that 
which relates to country buildings ; and even in them it is chiefly confined 
to defign: the executive part muit always be done by a builder or inferor 
architeat, and generally infpected by the proper perfons who are appointed 
for the purpofe. In thie branch then the piclurefque improver, or, as I 
rather choote to cat! fuch, on account of his combining this proteflion, the 
Defigner, does every thing that is done by architects. Small buildings in 
the country, as cottages, farm buildings, &c. are generally both defigned 


Band executed by the matons or builders of the place; and when their eme 


ployer is poor, they abide by utility, and feldom difgutt if they do not gra- 
tify tafte; but when they have the leatt power of bellowing ornament, they 
are fure to prefent hideous productions, which I could exemplify trom 
every part of the ifland, City builders alfo near London (where it is care 
ried to the greateft length) ere the molt abfurd combinations under the 
name of cottages. Architects in the capital are laudably endeavouring to 
overcome this evil by publithing. Hence fome have gone to the remote 
arts of the country, choten the moft vulgar and difgufting forms, and pubs 
lilhed them with a view to correct the prevailing talie. Others have not 
travelled fo far, but chiefly in their clofets have combined all forts of 
forms and parts of architecture, whether from cafiles or temples, under 
the idea of improving the tafte in cottages by introducing fomething clatlical. 
Neither of thefe kinds of cottages, itis to be hoped, will ever become ge- 
neral. ‘True tafte in this branch of architeéture is to be formed, and ever 
muli be formed, from cottages already erected in the country; from con- 
fidering their various forms and combinations, and their origin; and from 
being able to diftinguith between that wretched poverty of form which is the 
refult of neceflity, and the more pleating fimplicity which is the refult of 
contentment and fufficiency. ‘This is neither to be accomplifhed by partial 
views of the country, vor by the fludy of the tive orders and their combinas 
tions, ‘This remark on cottages, and other inferior rural buildings, is 
equally applicable to villas, cattles, and manfions; which as being more 
ftriking objects, and erected by fuch as can below more money, the mere 
architect can indulge himfelf in drawing more lines, producing longer ele- 
vations and finer columns and rotundos ; but which, when erected, only 
firike the difcerning traveller with more force, and raife his mind from 
teelings of dilpleafure to fentiments of difguft. Ido not helitate to fay, that 
this will ever be the cafe, until architeéts hall confider rural buildings 
and thofe in towns as two diftin@ branches of their profeflion, aud which 
ought to be‘ followed by different profeffors; and Tadd, that the pro- 
fellors of the rural ftyle mult ceafe to confider the buildings of Greece and 
Rome as models of perfection, and mutt ttudy equally with architec- 
ture the character of landfcape, the nature of its materials, and the 
principles of its compofition. This points out the neceflity of what I 
propote, the uniting the profefion of rural architeét with picturefque im- 
prover; and at the fame time, to every candid mind, it will be a complete 
juttification of the innovation propofed ; which will no doubt be difputed 
and rejected by a certain clafs of men: there are tome architects, however, 
with whom I have the pleafure of being acquainted, that juflify thefe ar« 
guments both by their confent of opinion and their example in pra¢tice.” 


The Philofophy of Agriculture is difcuffed in part IV ; culinary 
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64 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. the 


gardening in part V; ornamental and flower gardening in the 
next part; and then follows picturefque improvement, of which 9 
the author obferves : 


iil 
“ This elementary branch of the art of forming a refidence has common. | a 
ly been confounded with the former, and treated of under the general 
term Ornamental or Landfcape Gardening: a term which, upon @ very 
flight reflection, will appear mcorrect and void of meaning, however na- as 
tural or eafy it may have appeared to apply it in the firft inftance. But , 
the operations of thofe who lay out grounds are commonly more connected 
with planting and agriculture than gardening; and theretore, though land- pt 
fcape hufbandry would feem an aukward appellation, it would be mach bet. & ge 
ter than landicape gardening. Still, however, there are improvements tr 
made on fcenery which do not belong to hufbandry ; fuch as the formation fr 
of picturefque pieces of water, or the introdu¢tion of buildings; and there. b 


fore this term would be too limited allo. ‘The nature of thefe improves 
ments made upon the feenery may aflilt us: they are not done folely with 
a view to render it more ufeful; nor can we with propriety fay more erna- Ww 
mental, becaufe this quality depends chiefly on faflion, and what Is orna- 
mental in one age, is often the reverfe in another, The term pieturefque, 


however, wilfully exprefs the leading principles of the whole operations t) 
alluded to. ‘This epithet, in the common language of mankind, feems to fi 
have two fignifications: by the one, it denotes a particular charadk r, or i 


kind of beauty, difinguithed by roughne(s, abruptnets, and irregularity a 
either in form, colour, found or touch, and may be produced in every re 
polite art; by the other, it is applied chiefly to vilible objects, and is ufed a 
to fignify that they are capable of producing a good effect when painted. In t 
this laft fenfe of the word | propole to apply it, and hencetorth to ufe the ] 
term Picturefque Improvement in place of Landfcape Gardening. ‘This t 
partial innovation is not at variance either with the common fenfe of man- t 
kind, or the general fentiment of judicious writers upon this fubject, who t 
have beftowed various defignations upon it, but have never tully approved 
or'made ufe of the term landfcape gardener.” } 


Several beautiful views are given to illnuftrate this part of the ' 
work. . They reprefent the fame place in two different fiates ; firtt, ) 
as improved by Repton and his followers; and, tecondly, as im- | 
proved by the author, whofe practice is evidently much fuperior 
to that of his predeceffors in point of picturefque effect. : 

Picturefque planting, by far the moft important branch of the 
art of forming a refidence, is next treated of with great ability and 
at confiderable length under the heads mentioned ‘below. 


“ As wood is productive both of beauty in landfcape, and of utility to 
the landed proprietor, it naturally follows, that he who would direé the 
forming of plantations fhould be ‘well acquainted with trees, as far as they 
ean operate in thefe particulars. In this comprehenfive point of view, I 
have confidered the fubje@ both in theory and practice; and the following 
pages contain the leading particulars of improved pratice; moft of which 
appear to be too little attended to, and fome of them are not generally un- 
derfiood. In thefe obfervations I have omitted altogether one divifion of 
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the fubject, viz. the formation and minagement of the nurfery, it: being 
not only better known than the others, but lets connected with the pure 
pofes of this work. The reft is thus fubdivided; 1. The objects of planting 3 

The materials and means tor accomplithing thefe objects (chap. u and 
iii); 3. The fubjects or ditferent kinds of plantations (chap. iv); 4, The 
practice of forming plantations (chap. v ); and, 5. ‘Their future manage 
ment (chap. vi).” 


The conveniencies of a country refidence are next treated of, fuch 
as, their delign, Xc. 


“ Their defign in general; their adaptation; fituation, &c.; the ap- 
roach; the approach deligned for North Berwick; the drive, lodges, 
gates, family offices, wath-houfe, drying-rooms, dairy, cow houtes, poul- 
try houfes, pheafantry, aviary, aprary; pigeon houle, &c., ftith-ponds of 
freth’ water, fifh-ponds of falt water; dog kennels, ice houles, tennis-courts, 
bowling-greens, &c. &c.” 


This completes the firft Book. The fecond Book commences 
with the practice of forming country retidicnces, 


“In poetry, painting, architecture, mufic, no lefs than in the fineft na- 
tural fcenery, there are characteriftic ideas which prefent themfelves on the 
firtt infpection of any part. ‘Thus the firft ornaments, columns, or battle- 
ments, which we fee in a houfe ; the firtt verfe ina poem; the firft glance 
at a picture; the firft bar of a piece of mufic; or the firtt movement of a 
dance ; all communicate ideas of what 1s to follow, by the parts® indicating 
a relation among themfelves, and uniting in expre Mins one souarerser fen- 
timent or raifing one kind of emotion. This has never been attended to in 
laying out a country refidence, though it is ftrikingin fome fcenes of na- 
ture, and perhaps on no refidences more fo than at Foxley and Havod, if 
the improper fituation and form of the buildings at both places did not in- 
terfere with the ideas. No plan is periect, however, or is capable of be- 
ing ranked asa compofition of the polite arts, tll fuch ideas be railed; 
however great may be its utility, or proportion, or fcale. 

“ There can be no doubt that words alone will ever tal of making an 
artift mafter of this effential excellence ; becaufe without much fludy, and 
perhaps what is called natural genius, words will ever fail of making a good 
poet, painter, or mufician; but full, to fhew the man of tafie how it ¢an 
be done generally, I proceed to offer a few remarks on applying the leading 
principles to different natural fituations which are to be heighter. ed i In ¢f- 
tect, and fome alfo which are to be counteracted.” 


The fucceeding parts of this Book, and Book IIL, are equally 
important with thofe we have noticed ; ; and that part which treats 
of the management of a country refidence well deferves the atten- 
tion of landed gentlemen; but we cannot extend our extracts. 
There are few country gentlemen to whom the work itfelf will not 
be a valuable acquifition. We do not hefitate to declare that it 
difplays throughout a vigorous and original mind. Great intereft 
is given to the whole by the numerous and elegant engravings from 
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feats, houfes, and gardens, formed by the author. Several high!y 
poetic defer iptions, and a reference to upwards of three hundred 
country refidences, tend to illultrate the faults which are pointed 
out in the works of others, and the beauties recommended in the 


author’s own. 
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lle Agonijtes, a Dramatic Poem. 8vo. Pp. 24. 1s 6d. 
Hatchard. 1807. 


NEVER, furely, was there any event, on which the nation 
feemed fo unanimous, in expreflions of approbation, as in the 
difiniilion of the fate Muinifters. Poetry and prote unite in re- 
cording their demerits, and in praifing our gracious Sovereign, 


whom: infully refitted their infidious attempts to betray him into a ql 
breach of his mott facred engagements, and to undermine thofe th 
eftabliiimeats which it is his bounden duty to preferve from all ra 


violation. 
The prine ipal perfonages in the dramatic piece before us, are the 


late Premier ‘and his new compeer, the gentle Howick. The cho- 
ruffles are filied up by a fumity- -party of the Grenvilles and the 
Wvyones, good fouls ! who are always more di{pofed to fleep than 
to fing. But, with true poetic propriety, they are here made to fing 
ouly, like fwans, when expiring. The bard entreats, with all be- 
coming humility, that his readers will not impute the harfh lan- 
guage which the two chief characters ule towards each other, to 
him, “ but to the perlonayes ciemfelves.’ 


Reddere perfone fcit convenientia cuique, 
Refprcare exemplar vita morumgue, 


And he affures us, that his ideas were fuggefted by the language 
which thele refpectadle perlons formerly ufed towards each other. 
But he fhould have recollected, tempora mutantur ef ili; but no 
matter: a dramatilt has a right, by prefeription, to put what lan- 
guage he pleafes into the inouths of his dramatis perfonie, pro- 
vided, always, and neverthelefs, that fuch language be not incon- ‘ 
fiftent with their characters. Now certainly it behoves us to de- Pi 


clare that the language of thele difgraced Lords is perfe@ly con- de 
fittent and natural. The lotty port, the fulleu pride, the arbitrary "" 
felt-confequence of the one, aud the malignant petulance and re- 
proachful {neers of the other, are drawn trom the life, and are mott 
adinirably pourtrayed. The fcene opens with a foliloquy at Drop- 
niore. 
f 
“A little onward, lead to yonder oak : th 
My Lords, I think the noble Vifcount fpoke: 2 
Still with the Houfe, my head, difturb’d, turns round, the 


Lead, lct me lay me gently on the ground ; 
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Notin the fght of Windfor’s odious tow’rs 

Too near for now they never can be ours ! 

‘That pile majeftic, which I late afiail’d 

With fraudtul fap, and wouid with force have fcal’d, 
Sull, unimpair’d, in antique fplendor ftands, 


And frowns defiance to ufurping hands: 
a * * * * * * * 


& » - a * * a cs 


What evil genius prompted me to quit 

My early friendihips, and my beft friend, Pitt ? 
Of him bereft, my kinfman, pilot, guide, 

I thift and thuffle now, from fide to fide, 

And like a thip at fea, her rudder loft, 

By tides am drifted, and by tempetts toft.” 


This is all very true, and the difappointed Peer proceeds to folilo- 
quize with equal truth and fincere repentance, for fome time, and 
then, with admirable candour, pourtrays the following juft cha- 
racter of hunfelf. 


“ To love, to liking, ev’n to preference, loft, 

My bofom lock’d up like the ground in troft ; 

Silent and cold, I at the table fit, 

Of learning jealous, not amus’d by wit; 

In none a real confidence repofe, 

But fee, in prefent friends, my future foes ; 

Ojficial new, new oppofition cares, 

Scarce leave me time to eat or fay my pray’rs ; 

(Thus with th’ ambitious wight it ever fares !) 

And Lady Gr-—ville, when we are alone, 

Stares, and miftakes her ftatef(man for a ftone. 

To“fome lov'd fecretary, often tried, 
I might have told my forrows, but my pride, t 
And freezing manners, that too have denied 

To me, unfocial being, bent on pell, 3 
And pow’r, and only thinking of myfelf.” 


Some philofophers have defined felf to be , — 
‘4 : we". the ruling prine 
of the human mind; Lord Grenville g principle 


lati : therefore, may be ruled b 

1 ‘ . . af o" y 
- without the fmallefi mmpeacament of his Aumanity; and Mr. 
Pitt may certainly, be 


y ce nis enemics, if fuch there now can be, be 
deemed fo far tanuman, inalmuch as he ever held fuch a prin- 
ciple in {Svereign contempt. 

{n the family chorus, we are told, 
** Jealous alone of doing good, 
Gr—lle would fave his country if he cou'd, 
But fee it damn’d, before another thou'd.” 


; The chorus is interrupted by the entrance of Lord Howick : 
en follows an interefting dialogue between the Lordly Court- 


ney, though moft uncourteous, and the Peer by creation. A past of 
this we fhall extract. 
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Ho—cx. | 

“¢ Why grieves my Gr lle? why, with lengthen’d face, 
‘ Mourns he a thort fufpention from his place ? 
‘* A month, three weeks, a tortnight, this recefs, 
* And power again my anxious friends fhall blefs ; 
‘¢ Then, to return triumphant and more ftrong: 
* Can doating Port d’s rufh-like reign be long ? 
* What can refft our well compacted pow’rs? 
“ Who ttand againft majorines hke ours ? 
“ Should any rife, (their fpeakers are but few,) 
“Some Matthew Mug, or Matthew M—gue ; 
“ With coughing, hear-hims, horfe-laughs, overcome, 

‘Th’ advent’rous coxcomb mult be deaf or dumb, 

‘* Our parts, our property, eur eloquence, 

“ What can o’errule, or balance ?” 
Gr LLE. 

** Common fenfe, 

© Yes, ‘tis that club-like weapon knocks me dowy, 
‘* And gives more terror to the royal frown. 
“* Stunn’d and appall’d, your theoretic {chemes, 
‘* By me adopted, I recall tke dreams ; 
* Amaz’d, I meafure back the faial way 
‘In which vile jacobins have made me firay, 
* © Wide from the ufetul paths which once I trod, 
* Content to fecond virtuous Pitt, and plod. 
** By you fedue’d, and mad ambition bit, 
‘« (Prudence the victim of misyudging wit,) 
‘* With thame, I own, I've balanc’d ill the fcales 
Betwixt a gen’rous K—g and P e of W———s; 
Renoune’d conlittency, and, in il hour, 
Giv'’n up eftablith’d tame for future pow’r, 
“* And now, (too jutt reward of fuch defigns !) \ 
* The Kg recovers and the Pr——e declines; Lor 
», Nav, the old monarch now is grown fo ftout, cee, 


a. 's , , . ” 
“s Por two. yeurs, psy knows ?) I may be out. 
O—C K. 


«© Out! heav’ns, what int4age! fince you thus begin, 
“ Say, my. good lord, whofe nun, ers brought you in ? 
“ From Pitt disjoin’d (refle& upon yous cafe,) 

“© Who, but ourfelves, reftor’d you to your places 

“ Infpir'd thefe hopes which now you would deftroy 


¢ “Of firm fupport, and permanent qnploy? 
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' «© Vého broach’d broad bottom do@rines, but yourfelf, 
ie ‘ “‘ Cramm’d as you were, yet greedy for more pelf? _, 
| : “ Who, but ourfelves, had ever gratified, ; “ 
7 « At once, fuch boundlefs avarice and pride, rare 
4 «* Borne all your fulky fits with fo much patience, “ 
“« And truckled to your infolent relations ? the 
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“* Tel brille au fecond rang, qui {’¢clipfe au premier. Stat 








Gr—lile Agonifies, a Dramatic Poem. €9 





‘¢ What deference have not had the Gr lles from us, 
** From Lord and Lady Buck m to ‘Thomas ?” 


GR———LLE, 
“ All this, L own, I merit, and much more: 
‘ But your whole party fought me, as a wh—re 
‘* Blatted, difcredited, decried, and common, 
* Seeks for the count’nance ef a modeft woman. 
“« T rais’d ye up, and, to my coft and hurt, 
 Soil’d, nay, begrim’d with democratic dirt, 
“ Wath’d all your faces, par’d your natty nails, i 
(“ Heav’n knows what pains I took with Lau—d—le’s !) 
“© Made ye hold up your heads, turn out your toes, 
** And, though all cropt, appear in full drefs clo’es ; 
* ‘Then led ve, marthall’d, with my fole fupport, 
“ Long banith'd, once more, to behold the court. 
“Twas faid, I grant, your talents might be tried, 
‘« But all the confidence was on my fide ; 
For who, but 1, could thus have cramm’'d ye down 
“ The gulping throats of country, court, and town ? 
*€ Againtt my better judgment, your wild plans 
** I tollow'd, and they prov’ d—Catamarans ; 
‘¢ Then held the match myfelt, and dropt the {park 
“« That blew us all up in one fated bark, 
* Yet, ere this hap’d, F—x met the foe’s advance, 
** And treating, once more was the dupe of France ; 
** Help’d her with means to execute and puth on 
*“* Her deep deligns upon the Rufs and Prutlian. 
“* Shifting his ground, and shewing what deceit ’tis 
‘*'T” expect from thieves a Uti Poffidetis, 
*¢ He quite o’erloek’d this bafis jutt and grand ; 


‘© * We hold the fea, if you poffe/s the land.” 


Mr. Windham is then introduced, and Lord Grenville abufes 
Lord Howick for introducing him into the Cabinet: he then pro- 
eceds thus to vent his rage on others, 


Gr——LLE. 
** What need I fay of t’other madman loofe, 
“ Grafping the f—ls, yet grieving for his goofe*; 
** And who fuch honours to her mem’ry paid, 
** As if fhe too her golden eggs had laud ? 
“With fuch a Ch lor, and fuch a man, 
** A democratic Scotch Americant, 
‘“* More to perplex the bus’nels of the nation, 
“Then came the Delicate Inveftigation. 





Pein” one >, 








— , 
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“* Who has not heard of the funeral honours paid by the late Ch——-—or 
to his goofe, in his garden ? 

“+ The greater part, if not the whole, of Lord Er—e’s immenfe gains at 
the bar, has been transferred to the American funds. Ubi pecunia, wht 


. His fon, married to an Am=can lady, is our Minifter to the 
tates! 13 
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* Our thoughts diverted, and befi time beftow'd 
** Upon a tragi-comic epilode, : 
© How could we chufe but make more intricate 
** Our management of W—di--r and the fiate ?” 


ilo—ck. 
1’ll hear you out with patience, though I burft: 
Jn that inquiry itood not your name firlt ?” 


Gr——LLeE, 

* The drunk and mad I hold not quite the famey 
‘“‘ For thefe we pity, but the others blame: 

* Then, for what purpofe, teil me if you can, 

** Made you a Treafurer of S n? 
* Was it becaufe the country might expect 

** Him lefs than Mel —lle guilty of neglect ? 

“ His ruling paflion is the mob’s applaute, 

** He ferves no party, and affilts no caufe : 

** One foot in g—I, and t’other in a place, 

** Our clog he proves, as well as our difgrace : 

‘** From bed he rifes with the fetung fun, 

“¢ ‘T'o make us bulinefs, but to do us—none ; 

** Stafford he quits, then calls on-us to ftir, 

** And feat the fellow where ?—for Wett fter ! 
*€ Drawn in we mutt fupport him in his brawl, 

** And chufe, (hard choice to make!) or him, or P—Il, 
** Some farce prepar'd, with ftudied firokes of wit, 
** For Drury Lane, but not St. Stephen’s fit, 

* Once (if not more than half -drunk) in three weeks, 
** He tpeaks ; but for the printing gall’ry fpeaks. 

* ‘Then, thould his friends be finking and diftreft, 
** He finks them decper with an ill-tim’d jeft: 

* At Carl—-n toute, (a fav’rite of the day) 

* Next to Wa-fh P—~-r he has moft to fay, 

** And this is all we get, or you have got 

* From your belotted wit, or witty fot. 

“ M—rry’s recall, and Erfkine’s yielding miffion, 
* Trembling I think on, and our trade’s condition ; 
‘© Of Hlu—-—fon, fent out the Lord knows where 
* "To write us long difpatches of defpair, 

* And truft repos’d in Do-—las and A—ir. 

** The flave trade firlt abolith’d, then the teft, 

** From abolition who could fave the rett? 

* A rage fo fierce to change and innovate, 

** Would foon have lett us neither church nor ftate. 
** "To guard them both, the K---g and Pr---ce of W—s 
* Are join’d, and thus our oligarchy fails, 

* Fox and myfelf, embark’d in a balloon, 

** Set out upon a voyage to the moon, 

** (More rath in our adventure, and fool-hardy, 

* Than Blanchard, or the lunatic Lunardi ;) 
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Reinhard’s Prefent State of the Commerce of Great Britain. 73 


** His gas flew up, he mounte.! with the fphere, 
“* And I, his ballatt, in the boat—lie here.” 


In this ftyle the Dialogue continues ; the parties feold, rave, and 


fume avanti each other, with all the volubility and rancour of 


difappointed ambition and mortified prude, ufque ad finem !—We 
fhall dfinifs the Bard with the ufual admonition to our audience, 
Plaudite et valete! 
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A concife Hijiory of the prefent State of the Commerce of Great 
Britain. [ranjlated from tlhe German of Charles Reinhard, 
LL.D. of the U niverfity of Gottingen, and Kuight of the Order 
of St. Joachim. With Notes, and conpiderahle ‘Additions relat- 
ing to the principal British Manufactures. By J. Savage. ‘The 
Secoud Edition, S8vo. Pp. 78. @sGd. Symonds, 1806, 


WE have been fo long accuftomed to read the moft abfurd 
accounts of the commerce ‘ial, maritime, and military relources of 
our native country, the diflorke d productions of ignorance, malevo- 
lence, or envy, iffuing from foreign pretles, that we feldom look tor 
information or for truth in fimilar publications. It was with 
peculiar fatisfaction, then, that we catt our eye over the pages of 
the traét before us, in which the ingenious ‘and Jearned author 
exhibits ecuteltibie proots of the pains which he had previoufly 
taken to make hinnfelt mafter of the fubject which he was about to 
difeufs. His “ Hiftory” is brief aud pertpicuous, fiating plain acts, 
and drawing rational and obvious deduétions. He has no inten- 
tion to miflead or to mifre prefent, but has a laudable anxiety to 
inform, and to undeceive. Me. Reinhard felt mortified at the 
grofs deceptions which were pra¢ufed on his countrymen by French 
agents, who reprefented Great Britain as on the brink of ruin, and 
as likely to fall an eafy prey to the firft bold adventurer who thould 
dare to invade her fhores. And, no doubt, conceived it tu be a 
duty on his part to undeceive them, and to thew them Great 
Britain, fuch as the really is, and not fuch as her interetied and 
lving enemies moti impude ntly reprefent her. This he has cer- 
tainly done, nothing extenuating, nor fetting down aught in maliee, 
As Englifhmen we teel highly indebted to him for the generous 
attempt: and as triends of truth we bail him as one of ber beft 
champions. 

Mr. R. affures us that the idea has been prevalent both in 
France and in fome parts of Germany, that it would be perfeétly 
practicable totally to exclude the Englith trom all trade and com- 
merce with the Continent ; and that this exclufion was a prelude 
to the ultimate deftruciion of the Britith Empire. This Jatt nota- 
ble event was to be accomplifhed by the invafion of our itland by 
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the French; and the fortunate difcovery of a piece of old tapefiry, 
on which, by the fair hands of Matilda, the wife of the Norman 
conqueror, were wrought all the circumftances of the defcent 
made by her hatband on the Britifh coatt, ferved to raife the 
expe étations of the credulous French to the highefi pite ‘th. The im- 
portant picture was depotited in the Mafeum, named after the Corfis 

can alfatlin, Napole one, and was exhibited to the rreat delight, and 
to the perfect conviction of the Badauds de Paris, who thenceforth 
regarded the conquefi of Britain as certain, Even figns and _por- 
tents were deferied in the Heavens, all tending to the fame object, 
all imprefling the fame belief. And Mr. Reinhard truly obferves, 
that, although luch expedients will be treated with derifion by 
every man of underfianding, they produce a very different effect 
on the great body of the enemies of England. It therefore be- 
came necellary lo expole the fallacy, tod to difpel the delufion. 
He has, accordingly, taken a correct and faithful view of our re- 
fources, commercial and militar y; bas fhewn, from the relative fitua- 
tions and wants of this country, and of the various urope au ftates, 
the ulter impracticability of ¢ utting off our commercial intercourte 
with the Continent. Ainong many others, he adduces the tollow- 
ing infiance, in fupport of his pofition. 


“Tn fpite of the mott rigorous refirictions ordained by the Batavian 
government according to the laws of war, that government has but little 
chance to guard fu a an extenfive chain of coatt fo clofely, as totally to 


prevent ifs inhabitants, now utterly deflitute of other means of fubfiftence, | 


from holding a clandeftine communication with the Englith whenever 
opporty nity offers; and itis well known that the Britith traders have every 
faciity of getting their cargoes unthipped on thofe coatts, by the inhabit- 
auts themfelves. and this fac ity correfponds with its freque ney.—A proof 
of this we find in the large quantities of Englifh goods which the French 
government ordered not long ago to be feized from the Dutch merchants*. 
Owing to the urgent reprefentation of the Dutch adminifiration, all this 
merchandize bas lince been refiored to the right owners, 

The Batavien government, to act up to the utmott limits of feverity, 


ordered all the buoys contiguous to the coalt to be taken Up. —The Eng- J 


lith, for the convenience o! “their trade to that quarter, foon replaced them, 
and the Dutch have found it impoffible to enforce the prohibition of @ 
direct communication with England, by way of Rotterdam,” 


He farther informs us that the Dutch and Flemifh coafts are fo 
extremely unhealthy, that more French foldiers perif on thofe 


on 





Ce 


‘he French lately feized Enghth goods on the frontiers of Holland, to 
the value of 80,000/, which had been brought from Embden. Jn order to 
intercept the paflage of Enghih goods from Embden into the interior of 
Germany, Meppen was occupied by french troops for fome time; but the 
trade of Embcen is now protecied fo vigoroufly by the King ot Pruffia, 
that vil goods tent trom that port with fuirable certiticates, pals free trom 
feizure, and are refpected as Pruflian property. 
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ftations than in the moft deftructiye battles. Having confidered 
the ports occupied by the Britith in the Mediterranean, and the 
territories which they hold in the Eaft, in order to fhew What ex- 
tenfive channels are open to her commerce, he very truly ob- 


ferves: 


“Tt remains, however, an event baffling all political fagacity and fore- 
fieht, that the Englith thould have made rejlitution of (rettored) the Cape 
of Good Hope, which even then was ti} in thei potietion, confidering the 
great importance of that feitlement to their forces and mariocme trade 
to and from the Eatt Indies. One might almott be tempted to nler from 
this circumfiance, the beltef that the Euelith did not then defire war, but 
ftill entertained hopes that the French would accede to their cemands.” 


The furrender of the Cape was ce rtainly weil calculated to ex- 
cite furprize; and no government, poileffed of political figacity 
and torefight, would ever have confented to fuch a meafure, 
But when we recolieét that Mr. Addington was the minifier who 
projected, and Lord Cornwallis the diplomatift who conc'nded, 
the treaty of Amiens, ail ajlonifhment on the fubjeét ceales of 
courle.—In his view of our Eaftern pofletlions, the author forms 
a juftefiimate of the Hindu character. “ Nature,” he fays, “ with 
a prodigal hand, has poured out upon = Eat Indies ber horn of 
plenty ; but the degenerate Hindoo, lazy by nature, and ens 
saree to this fiate of indolence by the abfurd tenets of his 
religion, knows not in any manner how to convert thefe bleflings 
to his ule. Milk, rice, and vegetables, are his only food ; water 
(is) his drink ; and inadtivity, fleep, and beaftly Inf. (are) his only 
felicities.” Again: “ the idle dafiardly Hindoo is guilty of the 

greatelt excefies in the practice of illicit love, which are deemed 
hot at all difgraceful by his countrymen. Numberlets public places 
are to be found crowded with the pricttefles of Venus, and am- 
bulating brothels, with their bajaderes, wander all over the couns 
try. The female fex in Hindoftan difdains in thefe purfuits all 
boundaries, and recurs to the mott ingenious contrivances to ens 
thral firangers, particularly Europeans.” A warm climate pro- 
duces iadolence, and indolence ergenders vice, without the aid of 
fuperftition ; but where religion is “called in aid of the climate, it 
is not at all ‘wonderful that the worft vices fhould prevail. 

In eftimating the former produce of St. Domingo, it is made 
to amount, in value, to 171,544,666 fvres. which ts faid (by the 
tranilator, we fuppofe) to be “ equal to 4,056,7801 flerting.” But 
this is a grofs error in calculation, for, reckoning the French 
livre at its medium value of te n-pence Englith, the above nutnber 
of livres would be equal to 7,147,004/ 6s 4d fierling! Mr, R.’s 
reflections on the satnaniinns of the mad meature of emancipat- 
ing the flaves in St. Domingo we fhall! extract. 


* When France proclaimed the indifcriminate emancipation of the flaves 
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in their Welt India colonies, without having in the leaft degree prepared 
them fur the enjoyment of their new fate of liberty, every ear was deaf 
to the warning voice which deferibed the confequences of fo rath and 
precipitate a meafure. It was intended by this proceeding, which the 
cofmopolites of that time praifed for its liberality, to tempt the blacks 


‘gn the Britithh Welt Indies to rife upon their mafiers, and wreft from them 


their poflefions and property, How fallely this invidious fhare has been 
calculated is fuficiently proved by the refult! The feries of events which 
have fince taken place in that ifland, are of fuch a finifter complexion, 
that when peace thal! again be made, it will be an Herculean iaik to re- 
fubject it to the tway of its former matters. Tt is now pretty generally 
believed, that the prefent fituation of St. Domingo, on the {core of pre- 
cedence, may hereatter be productive of danger even to the Englith Weft 
Tndia ilunds, Be this as it may, there are reafons to doubt it from 
the following arguinents: As the mree:pitate liberation of the French 
faves bas hitherto had not much influence on thofe belonging to Rneland, 
the prefent events in St. Domingo will be attended with lefS prejudicial 
confequences than were at firtt. feored, becaufe the Englith, taught by 
experience, have bad plenty of (me to adopt the moft ethoacious meatures 
againit every attempt at rebellion that may be made by their flaves. 
Of late, too, their miferable condition has gradually undergone many de- 
grees of relict and amehoration, owing to the noble endeovours of the 
philanthropic Wilbesiorce. Upon the whole it is devoutly to be withed, 
that the progretlive advancement of this pitiable race of human beings ma 
be farther perfeverea in. lithe merchants of Liverpool wifh at a!l to 
bave clans to the fersices of rational creatures, they inuft ceafe to rehlk 
this generous ftruggle, and at laft lend an ear to the defponding cries of 
the wretched Africans, and to the voice of humanity, in order tu wipe off 
the ttain which difgraces civilized Hurope. 

* Experience has convinced us of the iinpoMibility of obtaining the va- 
luable products ot the torrd zones by European culture. Only the 
African, inured to the feorching fun, is able to tll the ground in that 
burning atmoiphere, and to live under it. By the labour of his hands 
and with the fweat of his brow be enriches the merchants of Furope. The 
frigid European, who fenfually enjoys the grateful productions of thofe 
fcorcling climates, can have no idea what toil and trouble, how much 
blood, and how many tears, « has often coft the unhappy negro to bring 
them to perfection.” 


As far as the efforts of Mr. Wilberforce went to meliorate the 
condition and the treatment of the flaves, we are willing to give 
them all due commendation. But when he perfifted, notwith- 
ftanding the fcenes which he had witneifed in St. Domingo, in 
prefing the abolition of the trade, it appeared to us that his phi- 
anthropic zeal had not only fubdued his judgment, but confider- 
ably blunted his fenfe of jultice, and blinded him to the confe- 
quences of fuch a meature. Mr. Wilberforce and his fupporters 
have, indeed, reduced themfelves to a woeful dilemma; they have 
gone either too far, or not far enough; for if the trade were, as 
they ailerted, repugnant alike to humanity aud to juftice, it 
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was a duty incumbent on them not only to abolifh it, but alfo to 
emancipate all the negroes who, by means of it, had been im- 
orted into our colonics. If thefe neeroes were procured by in- 
ical and injuftice, will Mr. Wilberforce dare to contend 
that it is either jutt or humane to detain them in febjection? The 
argument would be futile, ridiculous, and abfurd. But thus it is, 
when inconfiderate enthufiatts refolve to eftablifh any favourite 
principle; they fee not to what exicnt it may be, levritimately, 
carried ; and when preiled upon it, they are betrayed tuto the 
mott glaring incontifiency. We do not, however, rgutly com- 
prehend the author’s meaning; he tells us that our colonies can 
only be cultivated by Afvicans; he expatiates (in other parts of 
his tract) on the importance of our colonial pofletiions ; and 
yet he feems to object to the only poflible mode ef cultivating 
them! We perfecdy agree with him that, in the treatment of 
flaves, “ a middle courte ought to be chofen between rigour and 
mildnefs.” His obfervations on the Britith volunteers are highly 
pertinent and juit, 


“It has been the delight of the French journalifts, during the prefent 
war, to ridicule and laugh at the Britifh volunteers, though their own ex- 
perience thould have taught them better. At the begining of the re- 
volutionary war, what were their national guards, picked up in hatte, 
With whom their generals fome time afterwards performed fuch fplendid 
exploits? What fort of warriors were the riflemen in America, who fo 
much annoyed the Englifh forces and the German auxiharies? Every tree, 
buth, reck, and even the high fedge in the rivers, marfhes, and lakes, be- 
came an entrenchment, from which they with great dexterity made im- 
menfe havock among their adverfaries, and often fhot the officers at the 
head of their troops as they marched by. ‘Thefle riflemen for the mott 
part dreffed in ragged linen jackets, notwithftanding their outward thabby 
appearance, were very expert in carrying on the petty war in ambufcade, 
and contiantly aflailed the flanks from all fides. General Ewald, now 
inthe Danifh tervice, who with fignal diftinGion commanded the Heflian 
Rangers, during the American war, has made honourable mention of thefe 
riflemen in a work be lately publithed, * On the fervice of light troops.’ 
The German officers and troops too, then in Britith pay, treated thefe 
people with contempt, but were foon convinced of their error; for as the 
latter knew the country well, and the former had neither the leaft know- 
Jedge of it, nor underftood ihis method of waging war, they were con- 
tinually baraffed by the riflemen, and always when they leaf expected 
it. If an attempt were made by the troops to diflodge them from their 


hidivg places, they were never to be found in thofe places where they#> 


looked for them; they were always hovering about like an ignis fatuus, 
or fo many MWull a’the wisps. ‘This might likewife be the cafe with thofe 
Englith volunteers, at whom the French are pleafed to rail fo much. 

“ Tt ot thele volunteers, who certainly are but citizen foldiers, the bef 
and moft courageous were picked out, and formed,into a fele@ body, 
properly difiributed in cafe of an attack, diligently trained, well command- 
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ed, and not too much expofed in the beginning on the moft dangerous 
potts to the enemy's fire; if they were fupported by troops of the line and 
cavalry, and without coming to open action made to annoy the enemy’s 
army on all fides, to Lang upon the flanks, to cut off fupples, and to ruth 
with impetuodity upon the rear, nothing elfe than a miracle could afford 
the French luccefs in their attempt to conquer England.” 


Indeed, he places the conqueft of England in a point of 
view little calculated to induce the French to undertake it. The 
concluding pages contain a fhort account of the origin, progrefs, 
and prefent fiate of our principal manufaciories ; together with 
their produce, and the number of perfons they employ. Lt will 
be read with the greateft fatisfaction by Engliflimen, who 
cannot contemplate, without an honett pride and a generous 
exultation, the growing profperity of their native land. The 
whole annual produce of the following principal branches of 
trade—woollen ; leather; cotton; filk; linen and flax; hemp; 
paver; glafs; polteries; iron, tin, and lead 5 copper and brafs ; 
fice}, Leer Xc.3—Is eftimated at 65,600,000/ ;—and they em- 
ploy | 985,000 perilous. 

1 he tranfl: ition is frequently incorreé, and the ftyle flovenly ;— 
but thefe difadvantages are greatly overbalanced by the import- 
ance ol the matter. 








The Hiflory of the Town of Malmefbury and of its Ancient Abbey, 
the Remains of which magnificent Edifice are fill ufed asa Parih 
Church ; together with the Memoirs of Eminent Natives, and 
other dijgtinguifhed Characters who were concerned with the Ab- 
bey or Town. To which is added an Appendix (embellifhed with 
Engravings). By the late Rev. J. M. Moffatt, of Malmefbury, 
8vo. Pp. 250. Tetbury, printed. Rivingtons, London. 


IN a modeft poetone the Editor acknowledges his obligation to 
feveral literary friends who have afforded hin “afifance i in the ace 
complithme nt of his wifh ; which contains all the information re- 
fpecting the ancient monatiery and town of Malmetbury which the 
mott perfe vering indufiry could collect. We thall not pretend to 
analyfe fuch a production, but merely felect a few pailages, as 
{peciinens of the author's { vie and manner of writing, ‘7 be firft 
we fhall extract couieins a brief account of the origin of mona- 
chifm, 


“ The perfecution which attended the firft ages of the gofpel, led the 
profediors of Chriftianity to withdraw from the world, and dwell in deferts 
and other places meft private, where they employed themfelves in aéts of 
devotion. Ths manner of life became fo acreeable to them, that, when 
the perfecution ceafed, they were not difpofed to return to their former ha- 
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pitations. From their example retirement acyuired fuch repute, that the 

ractice was continued by.otbers *, who perhaps were further influenced to 
adopt this mode, through milinterpreting tuch pallages of fcripture, #s 
Luke xviii. 22. and xiv. 260, Matt. xix. 204. And fome may have been 
induced to betake themfelves to this reclule tlate in coulequence of their 
having embraced the doctrine of the myfiics. 

“ Paul, who lived in the third century, and retired to the folitary de- 
ferts of Thebais in Exypt, where he {pent ninety years, has been deemed 
the firft anchoret or hermit. Moasheim thinks, that it was the mytlic 
thevlogy which led him to make this retreat, 

“ The myftics held, ‘ That the faculty of reafon was an emanation from 
God into the human foul, and comprehended in it the principles and ele- 
ments of all truth human and divine. ‘hat fleace, tranquility, repose, and 
folitudle, accompanied with fuch acts of mortification es might tend to ex- 
hauft the body, were the means by which the hidden and infernal word was 
excited to produce its latent virtues, and to infiruct men mn the know- 
ledge of divine things. Many who embraced this doé¢trine, accordingly 
fecluded themfelves from fociety, and lived in caves, &c. where they ma- 
cerated their bodies with hunger and thirft §.’ 

“ Anthony, a native of Egypt, who lived in the fourth century, and in- 
herited a large fortune, is faid to be the firft who formed the monks into 
regular bodies, and to have built many monatteries |]. Such monks were 
called Caenobites, as they dwelt together in fixed habitations {, and the 
brotherhood, denoting that fraternal love which thould prevail among 


— | 


“* Dr. Inet’s Church Hitt. 

“+ The above texts may be confidered as teaching the difciples of Jefus 
Chriftin every age to have their affections moderated towards earthly things; 
and that when duty and the retaming worldly pofleflions become inconlitt- 
ent, they fhould be cheerfully given up, that the dearefi enjoyments thould 
be readily refigned, even life ittelfi—Unlefs extraordinary circumfiances 
fhould occur, the word of God, inftead of encouraging Chrittians to fe- 
clude themfelves from civil fociety, adimonilhes them to unite a diligent 
profecution of their lawful common occupations, with an earneft attention 
to the duties of religion. Rom. xii. 11. 

“t Itis however to be noted, that thouzh Paul is placed at the head of 
the order of the hermits, yet that unfociable manner of life was very com- 
mon in Egypt, Syria, India, and Mefopotamia, not only long before his 
time, but even before the coming of Chiritt. Aad it is ftill pra@ifed amoung 
the Mahometans as well as the Chriftians in thofe burning climates. For 
the elowing atmofphere that furrounds thefe countries is a natural caufe of 
that love of folitude and repole, and of that indolent and melancholy dif- 
pofition, that are remarkably common among their languid inhabitants.— 
Maclaine’s Motheim, vol. i. p. 223. The Travels of Lucas in 1714, vol. ui. 
p- 363. 

*§ Moth. vol. i. p. 222. 

{| Moth. p. 300.—Noorthouck’s Hiftor. and Claflic. Did. 

“@ Whereas thofe monks who lived in perfoct folitude, and were feat- 
tered here and there in deferts, inthe hollow of rocks, &c. received the 
denomination of Eremites.x—Moth, p. 309. 
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‘them. The perfon who prefided over them was called Father or Abbot, 


which fignities the fame in the Rgyptian language*. An appellation fug- 
gefting thes idea, that he was to govern the reiigious houte with paternal 
authority and afleéticn. 

* Bafil, furnamed the Great, Bithop of Cafarea, who lived in this cen- 
tury, hath been confidered as the firfi who made a code of laws for the 
monks ¢. 

“William of Malmefbury favs, that the fir? convent in England was 
at Glaftonbury, aid that it was founded in the fifth century ff. 

* Antiquenen writers inform us, that at the clofe of the fixth century 
there was « convent at Malmefbury.  Itcontitied of Britifh nuns under the 
dire@ion of Dinoth §, abbot of the famous monattery of Bangor}. ‘Thefe 
nuns being charged (perheps talfely) with living in a fiate of incontinence 
with the foldiers of the cattle, were fupprefled by Auguttine, the firtt Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury |.” 


We quoted the account of the incontinency of thefe nuns from 
Mr. Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. Why Mr. Moffatt fhould 
raife a mesic uae of the juflice of the charge we cannot conjecture. If 
there were any grounds for fuch doubt, they ought to have been 
fiated; it these were none, the doubt thould not have been fuggetied. 
The abbey of Malmetbury is {tated to have been founded tm 630 





— 


* * Abbot may alfo be derived from Abba, a word in the Jewith or 
Syro-Chaldaic language, which fignifies Father, Doddr. Fam. Expof, 

“+ Vid. Dugdale’s Pref. Monaft. vol. i. Trufler. Some apprehend 
Pachomius was the firlt who governed the monks by a code of rules. 
F. fb. 

“~ De reg. lib.i.c.22. In this century arofe in the eaft, that order of 
men colted Stilites by the Greeks, and Sandti Columnares, or Pillar Saints, 
by the Latins. ‘Thefe were perfons who ftood upon the top of pillars, ex- 
prefsly raifed for this exercife of their patience. ‘The inventor of this 
firange difcipline was Simeon, a Syrian; he pafled thirty-feven years of his 
life in this ridiculous manner. ‘The learned Frederic Spanheim fpeaks of a 
fecond Simeon, the Stylite, who lived in the fixth century. This fanatic 
remained upon his pillar fixty-eight years, Span. Ecclef. Hilt. p. 1154. 
Evagrius Hitt. lib. vi, ¢. 23. Moh. vol. i, p. 309. 

“ § Leland’s Colle&. vol. 1. p. 304. oui vol. 1, p. 395. “Tanner, Grofe.— 
Dinoth is fpoken of as a prudent clerk, and well tkilled in what were after- 
wards called the feven liberal fciences, Sammes. 

** | Bangor monaftery (fays Mr. Hume) was a building fo extenfive, 
that there was a mile’s diftance from one gate of it to another; and it con- 
tained two thoufand one hundred monks, of whom we are tuld that they 
maintained themfelves by their own labour. 

““@ Pope Gregory fent over to England, Auguftine, who was a Romag 
monk, and forty of his brethren, to attempt the convertion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Succefs attended thefe miflionaries, and Auguftine fubje@ed “the 
Church of England to Rome by owning the Pope’ s fupremacy, which, how- 
ever, none of the Britith bifhops in bis time would acknowledge, Andrews, 


Noorthouck. 
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by Meyduiph, a Scottif{h hermit, who efiablithed his refidence at 
the foot of the Catile-hill. He opened a tchool for his fupport, 
which foon grew into a religious fociety ; this lait was placed un- 
der epifeopal jurifdietion ; and, under the autpices of Lutherius, 
Bifhop of W inchefier and Prete of the Wett Saxons, the abbey 
grew, from this obfcure origin, toa fiate of magnificence. The 
MES at this time took no vow of celibacy, for mott of them 
were married, 


“ The monks in England married and fupported their families with de- 
cency until the reign of Edgar, when Dunttan introduced celibacy, and 
tore their wives and children from fuch priefts, ftyling them harlots and 
baftards, And. vol. i. p. 80. Thofe monks who were willing to retain 
their wives and children were termed fecular prietts ; and thofe who quitted 
both were ftyled regulars. Be it remembered, that the account tranfmitted 
tous of the fecular clergy, who lived at that period, comes trom their 
enemies. Tan. p. 5.” 


If Dunfian had been tied to the tail of a cart, and flogged 
through the town by the women of the place, he would not have 
met with his deferts. It is very well known that in the part which 
Henry the Eighth took in the Reformation, he was actuated more 
by pride, avarice, aud other bad pathons, than by any regard for 
the purity of religion. Mr. M. thus fpeaks of the fuppreilion of 


the monafteries. 


“ Henry being refolved to fupprefs the monafteries *, Cromwell, Earl of 
Effex, remarkable for the extremes of condition he experienced +, was ap- 
pointed by the King vicegerent of ecclefialtical affairs, with full powers to 
vifit and examine the abbies, priories, &c. He, and the other commil- 
floners, on making a tirict enquiry into the conduc of the monks and 
nuns, difcevered fcenes of lewdnets, &c. A long courfe of licentious liv- 
ing had ftifled, in fome, all fenfe of thame ft. The report of the com- 
miffioners induced the parliament to decree (A.D. 1535) the diflolution of 
all the fmaller monaftic foundations, The eltates and effects of fuch religi- 
ous houfes were adjudged to the King§.  ‘Thefe proceedings occafioned in- 
frreétions, but happily they were crufhed without much bloodthed |. 
‘The diffolution of the lever abbies were (was) intended as a prelude to that of 


= 





“* * Goldfmith. 
‘+ He was the fon of a blackfmith ; became one of Cardinal Wolfey’s 


MD was introduced to the notice of the King, and raifed by Henry 
even to the next rank after the royal family, Admitting that, in bis very 
exalted ftate, he was fometimes defpotic, yet he appears to have been 4 
man of integrity and gratitude, He ventured his fortune and life for his 
patron, Wolfley. And. vol. il. p. 284. 

“ { The prior of Maiden-Bradley ow ned, that he had already provided 
for feven of his children from the goods of his priory. He produced a Pa- 
pal difpenfation tor keeping a concubine. Id. p. 270. 

“ § Burnet’s Hiftory, &c. vol. i. p, 223. || And, vol. il, p. 274. 
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‘Lord Herbert fays, that fome focieties behaved fo well, that their live 
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the greater. Accordingly, upon any vacancies in the government of the 
convents, care was taken to fill them with fuch perfons as were difpofed w 
affift in their fuppreflion. Another vifitation was appointed, ‘This broughy 
to light additional proofs of that thocking depravity which prevailed in the 
convents, eee at Battle Abbey, in Suffex, and Chrift Chureh, 


‘Canterbury*. Betide enormities, the vifitors difcovered frauds practife 


‘by the mon!s in regard to relics and images. At Reading, an one 
winged angel was hey wn, which the monks nretended had brought from 
Judea the very fpear that had wounded our Saviour. The vifitors found, 
that the fame Kind of machinery ufed in puppet thows, was applied by the 
monks to caule the images of our Saviour, the Virgin Marv, and othe 
faints, to move, and nod. and turn the head, which the deluded people 
imagined to be the effect of a divine Power t. But it ought to be noticed 
that profligate manners, &c. did not univerfally diigrace the convents,~ 










were not only exempt from notorious faults, but their (pare time was em 
ployed in writing books, painting, carving, &cf{. And Mr. Gy flard, on 
of the vifitors, declared on behalf of the houfe of Woollirop, that. ther 
were none belonging to it, but what did engage in the fore-mentioned ané 
fimilar exercifes§. Still, this was not deemed a fufficient reaton for fu: 
fering any of them to remain. Many abbots were prevailed upon (eitherby 
threats or promifes) to give up their convents. When other methods fail 
ed, recourfe was had to compullion, as in the cafe of the abbots ot Colchel 
er, Reading, and Glattonbury; who, perfevering in their refittance, wer 
accufed of high treafon, and executed, The abbot of Malmelbury was one 
who peaceably refigned his charge. 

* The number of religious houles fuppreffed, amounted to fix hundred an 


Sforty- three monafiertes, ninety colleges, two thoufand three hundred and Je 


wenty four chauntries and chape ts, and one hundred and ten hofpitals. ‘Ther 
annual value, as given in before the fupprefhon, when the rents we 
low, was 152,5172 18s 10d; but their real value was fuppofed to} 
1,600,000/, The plate, furniture, &c. belonging to thefe houfes, like 
wife rofe to a prodigious fum. From this fund, fix new bifhoprics wert 
erected, viz. Chefter, Glocetier, Peterborough, Oxford, Briftol, and Weft 
minfler; which la& ceafed to be a bifhopric after its firft bifhop, and wal 
changed into a deanery, &c, The colleges of Chrift Church, at Oxtord, 
and the Holy Trinity, at Cambridge, were founded ; alfo, in both the une 
verfities, profeflorthips of divinity, law, phyfic, and of the Hebrew and Gree 
tongues. Moreover, penfions were allowed to feveral of the abbots, and 


~the monks and nuns |]. 


‘ The parliament confirmed to the King (A. D. 1539) the rich feizure 
he bad made, and his diftribution of the profits ¥. 
“A bill was brought in (A. D. 1540) for fuppreffing the Knights of § 





“* And. vol, ii. p. 178. 

“+ Kimber, Andrews. 

“ ~ Hitt. of the Life and Reign of Henry VIII. 
**§ And. vol, ii. p. 282. 

“|| Kimb. p. 259. And, ibid. Tan, Pref. p. 39. 
*@ And, ibid. 
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John of Jerufalem, or Knights Hofpitalars®, and paffed in a thort time ; 
and hereby all their revenues were given to the hing f. 

«The ftoppage of the wonted hofpitality and charity of the abbies, was 
difpleafing to the public in part. To induce the people to be quiet, it was 
fignified, that in confequence of the great fupplies iffuing from the fale of the 
monatteries, they fhould not be charged for the future with fubfidies, loans, 
or common aids. And to content the nobility and gentry, he fold them 
the abbey lands, at an eafy rate. Many of Henry’s fubjetts, through 
Luther’s writings, &c. were become friends of the reformed religion, and 
on that account approved the fuppreffion of the monafleries. 

“* Here we may obferve, that Henry, though quite averfe from the doc- 
trine of the reformers, yet, by overthrowing the monafleries, greatly pro- 
moted the caufe of the reformation{. Weare told, that this prince, after 
he had brought general ruin on the religious houfes, fuunded a convent, 
and bequeathed large fums, to be expended in maffes for the repofe of his 
foul §, 

“‘ When we confider not only the evils already fpecified, but, that the 
monatteries were privileged places for affording prote¢tion to the worft of 
tranfgreffors |], the fupprefion of fuch houfes may be fuppofed to meet our 
full approbation, At the fame time, we muft confefs, that this undertak- 
ing was attended with circumftances, which reflect no fmall difgrace upon 
fome concerned in it. The vifitors were charged with peculation §. Learn- 
ing fuffered a great lofs, in confequence of the libraries which were then 
wilfully and bafely deftroyed. ‘ It appears, that at Malmefbury, all 
mufic books, accompt books, &c. were covered with old manufcripts ; 
and the glovers in the town made great havock with them: gloves, no 





‘© * This order took its name from an hofpital built at Jerufalem, for the 
ufe of fick and needy pilgrims, coming from the Holy Land to vilit the fe- 
pulchre of Chrift. The hofpital was dedicated to St. John the Buaptift. 
This inftitution was before what is called the Holy War. Several devout 
perfons, of both fexes, coming as pilgrims to Jerufalem, refolved to con- 
unue there on this charitable account, and fubfift on {uch fupplies to them- 
felves, and the difeafed pilgrims they took care of, as the bounty of well 
Aifpofed Chriftians thought fit to fend them, ‘Their care not being confin- 
ed to any particular fect of Chriftians, nor even to Chriftians themfelves, 
they were proteéled, when Jerufalem was in the hands of the Saracens, 
After the Chrifiians were mafters of Jerufulem, they became more known 
for the great help they afforded the fick and wounded foldiers; and had 
grants and donations, both in money and lands, all over Chriftendom; by 
which means they were encouraged to form themfelves into a regular cor- 
poration, and foon after to erect that corporation into a military order, 
and to hire foldiers to fight’ under their banner, for the defence of 
the holy fepulchre and Chriftianity. On their being driven out of 
the Holy Land, as they fettled chiefly at Rhodes, they received the ap- 
pellation of * Knights of Rhodes ;” and upon the lofs of Rhodes, having 
the ifland of Malta given them by the Emperor Charles V. they were 
called “* Knights of Malta.”—Collinf. vol. iii. p. 97. Tan. Pref. p, 24. 

z + Burnet’s Hift. of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 267. 

} Appendix, Note XV. § And. vol. ii. p. 302. 

“|| Appendix, Note XVI. 4 And. p. 282. 
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doubt, were wrapt up in many good pieces of antiquity. The inhabitants 
even ufed the manuferipts which came from the abbey, inftead of bungs 
and corks, for ftopping up their vefiels * 

€ The antiquariat® alfo may be ready to regret the demolition of fo many 
beautiful fpecimens of ancient architecture. But this the reformers deem- 
ed neceflary, in order to render the re-eftablifhment of monafteries more 
difficult, tn cafe of an alteration in the ftate of affairs.—Amidft the general 
devaftation, Malmefbury conventual Church was {pared, by means of Mr, 
Stumpe, a very tich clothier. Leland informs us, that ‘ This Stumpe 
was the chief caufer and contributer to have the abbey chirch made a pa- 
roche chirch t.’” 


The deftruGtion of fo many admirable monuments of the arts, 
of fo many noble buildings which did honour both to the tafte and 
to the piety of the age ‘(however perverted, in fome refpeéts), 
was an act of worfe than Gothic barbarifm; and had not even 
the plea of neceflity to urge as its excufe. The biographical no- 
tices relate chiefly to the abbots and monks of Malmetbury ; ; con- 
taining only three other {ketches, viz. of William Stumpe, a clo- 
thier ; of the noted Thomas Hobbes, author of the Leviathan, &c. ; 
and of Mary Chandler, a poet, all natives of Malmetbury. te his 
prefatory remarks to this divifion of his work, the author has exhi- 
bited a proof of his poetical powers in the following pleafing 
* Sonnet to the Avon.” 


““ Reclin’d befide thy willow-fhaded ftream, 
On which the breath of whifp’ring zephyr plays, 
Let me, O Avon! in untutor’d lays, 
Affert thy faireft, pureft right to fame. ° 


ate 


© *® From Mr. Aubrey’s MS. in the Afhmolean Mufeum, at Oxford— 
communicated by Mr. Britton. 

‘* Bale, who was made Bithop of Offory, in Ireland, by Edward VI. and 
was obliged to fly to Holland, on the acceffion of Queen Mary, for his 
oppofition to Popery, will hardly be fufpe@ed of exaggerating the matter, 
when he fays, ‘ Tat a great nombre of them whych purchafed thofe fu- 
perftvcyoule manfyons (the monatteries) referved of the lybrary bokes, 
fome to fcoure their candlettycks, and fome to rubbe their bootes, fome 
they fold to the groffers and fopefellers, and fome they fent over fee to the 
bookebynders, not.in {mall nombre, but at tymes whole thyppes full, to 
the wonderinge of foren nacyons. Yea, the univerfities of this realme are 
not all clere in this deteitable fact.” Headds, ‘ I know a merchantman, 
whych thal! at this tyme be namelefle, that boughte the contentes of two 
noble lybrares for 40 fhillings pryce, a thame it is to be fpoken. ‘This 
ftuffe hath he occupyed in the ftede of graye paper by the fpace of more 
than thefe ten years, and yet he had ttore enough for as many years to 
come: a prodigyoufe example is this, and to be ‘abhorred of all men, who 
love their nacyon as they dheuld do.—Dugdale’s Monaft. Abridg. Pref. 
p. 10. 


“+ Lel. Itin. Appendix, Notes NVIT: and XVHI. 
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** What though no myrtle bow’rs thy banks adorn, 
Nor fportive Naiads wanton in thy waves, 
No glitt’ring fands of gold, or coral caves 
Bedeck the channel by thy waters worn ; 


“© Yet thou canft boaft of honours pafling thefe : 
For when fair fcience left her eaftern feat, 
Ere Alfred rais’d her fons a fair retreat 

Where Ifis laurels tremble in the breeze, 


“ ’Twas there—near where thy circling flreamlet flows, 
F’en in yon dell, the Mufes found repofe.” 


A part of the charaGer of Aldhelm, fecond abbot of Malmef- 
bury, we fhall lay before our readers, by way of {pecimen of the 
author’s talents in this line of compofition. 


“ Aldhelm was equally celebrated for the excellence of his moral cha- 
acter, and for his literary attainments. He feems to have been the firm 
friend of religion and virtue. Itis true the religion of that age was bur- 
thened with ufelefs ceremonies and aufterities ; but though thefe were prac- 
tifed by Aldhelm, he did not omit the more important duties of piety and 
morality. Monkith writers have given extraordinary accounts of his vo- 
Juntary chaftity. His perfevering fortitude and active benevolence were 
particularly difplayed in his patriotic attempt to reform the manners of his 
countrymen. Some of his biographers, not contented with beftowing on 
him thofe commendations which he really deferved, have attributed to him 
miraculous powers. Fuller thus quaintly fatirizes the authors of this re- 
port. * The monks (thofe Babylonith mafons) have built fuch lying won- 
ders on his memory, and have vomited out fuch lies to his difhonour, that 
the loudnefs thereof has reached to heaven; affirming that this Adelme 
by his prayer firetched out a beam of his church, (cut too fhort By the 
carpenter) to the full proportion *.? Another of bis miracles is thus re- 
lated. ‘ Andon a daye, as he fayde mafle in the chyrche of Saynt Johan 
Latrans, and whan the mafie was don, there was no man that wolde take 
his chefyhle + fro hym,. at the ende of the maffe. And thenne he fawe 
the fonne-beme thyne thorugh the glafie wyndowe; and henge his chefyble 
theron. Wherof all the people mervelled gretely at that myracle. And 
the fame chefyble is yet at Malmefburye ; the colour therof is purple f.’ 

“ In making an eftimate of the learning of Aldbelm, regard mult be had 
to the general character of the age in which be lived. When it is confider- 
ed that during the feventh and feveral fucceeding centuries there were few 
perfons, except ecclefiaftics, who could read even their own language, and. 
that they feldom extended their fiudies beyond the fervice of the Romifh 


~~ 





“* Worthies of England. 8vo. 1684. p. 849. 

“+ The Cafula or Chefiple was fo called becaufe it was a fort of cafe, 
covering the whole body of the Prieft, at mafs, Hence came, as it is 
thought, the modern Caffock. Collinfon’s Somerfetth. vol. ii. p. 251. 

“} Golden Legend fol. Ixxxvi. in the lyf of faynt Adelme. Com. by 
Mr. Fofbrooke, 
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church, the literary acquirements of Aldhe!m will appear to have been 
very extraordinary. He was an eminent fchular and a good writer; and 
from his works, it is apparent that he was acquainted with the moft cele- 
brated authors of Greece and Rome. William of, Malmefbury has beftow- 
ed on hima fplendid encomium, which appears to be equally juft and ele- 
gant, if we except the fentence relative to his miracles. ‘ He was,’ fays 
he, ‘a man pofleffed of fincere piety and extenfive learning; and his vir- 
tue furpaffed his celebrity. He was well fkilled in the liberal arts, to each 
of which he had paid a particular attention, It would be unjuft not to no- 
tice his treatife, ‘ In Praife of Virginity ;’ that characteriftic emanation of 
his immortal genius ; which, in my opinion, cannot be furpaffed for beauty 
and grandeur. Thofe indeed who do not fufficiently attend to the varicty 
of manners and modes of expreffion, in different ages and nations, may be 
difgufted with fome parts of it; but this will not happen to thofe who culti- 
vate a proper regard for the writings of the ancients. I would willingly 
unfold the long catalogue of labours which he performed for the good of 
the church, and the miracles which rendered his life illuftrious, if other cir- 
cumftances did not demand my attention: and indeed the actions of Ald- 
helm are fo celebrated, that my praifes cannot add to his renown. The 
numerous honours that were conferred on his memory proclaimed the fanc- 
tity of his manners, He has received the reward of praife, and alfo that 
glory which is the meed of virtue *.’”’ 

“ Mr, Wharton obferves that the Latin compofitions of Aldhelm, whether 
in profe or verfe, as novelties, were deemed extraordinary performances ; 
and excited the attention and admiration of {chelars m other countries. A 
learned contemporary who lived in a remote province of France, in an 
epiftle to Aldhelm, has this remarkable expreflion, ‘ Vefira latinitatis 
panegyric us rumor.” 

** We thall conclude the teftimonies to the merit of this learned prelate, 
colleéted from the ancients, with an encomium copied by Leland, from an 
antique chronicle. ‘ St. Aldhelm, a near relation of Ina, king of the Wet 
Saxons, was an excellent performer on the harp, a moft elegant Latin and 
Saxon poet, a very {kilful finger, a do¢tor of fingular merit, an eloquent 

aker, and a wonderful matter of facred and profane learning +.’ 

“‘ The literary character of Aldhelm has been differently reprefented, 
by various modern writers. Thofe however are moft favourable to him, 
who appear to have been moft intimately acquainted with his writings. Dr. 
Mofheim fays, ‘ that he compofed feveral poems Concerning the Chriftian 
Life, which exhibit but indifierent marks of genius and fancy {.. However 
this tacit cenfure of the learned hiftorian has been obviated by his tranfla- 
tor, who oblerves, ‘ that this prelate certainly deferved a more honourable 
mention than is here made of him, by Dr. Mofheim. His poetical talents 





“® De Gelt. Reg, Ang. lib. i. cap. 2. 

© ¢+ Sanctus Aldhelmus Inz regis WeftSaxonum propinquus, citharadus 
erat optimus, cantor peritiflimus, “dogtor egreyius, fermone nitidus, {crip- 
turarum tam liberaliam quam ecclefiaflicarum eruditione mirandus.’ Lel. 
apud. Gen. Biog, vol. i, art. Aldhelm, 

“t Ecclefiaftical Hiftory tranfl. by A. Maclaine, D.D. Vol. ii. p. 20+ 
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were by no means the moft diftinguifhing part of his chara@er®. He was 

rofoundly verfed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages. He appear- 
ed alfo with dignity in the pa/chal controverfy, that fo long divided the 
Saxon and Britith churches t.’ ” 


Of Hobbes the author is rather the panegyrift than the biogra- 
pher ; we beg not to be claffed among that “ impartial pofterity” 
which “ will admit, that fuch merit as he (Hobbes) pofletled, 
would have covered errors greater than he committed ;” for 10 our 
apprehenfion the errors of Hobbes have done more mifchief, than 
lis merits have done good, to mankind. The hiftorian of Malmef- 
Lury was not bound to praife all the characters which he had oc- 
cafion to notice. 

We are glad to find, from an addrefs to the public, prefixed to 
this book, that it is intended to publiih a fupplementary valume, 
containing a variety of original documents and other intere(ting 
pores at the moderate price of four fhillings; and thatthe work will 

e put to prefs fo foon as two hundred and fifty fubfcribers thall 
have fent in their names. We trufi that this has been done already ; 
and that the Editor will receive a much more adequate remunera- 
tion for his labours than fo feanty a fubfeription can afford. 
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The Battle of Trafalgar, a Poem, with Fugitive Pieces, chiefly written af 
Sea, By Laurence Halloran, D.D. 8vo, pp. 130, White. 1806, 


THE mode of modern warfare makes the defcription of battles fo gene- 
ral, that it is almott impoffible to have that detail of particular events which 
alune can make a poem interefting. The extended lines af armies, and till 
more fo of fleets, with the volumes of {moke that envelope both, render the 
events both of land and fea engagements equally inaccefible to the Mute, 
To this, however, the Battle of Trafalgar is in great meafure an exception : 
we know fo much of the gallant and patriotic behaviour of Lord Nelfon on 
thatever memorable day, and fo many interefting anecdotes have been re- 
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_“*® This fentence probably refers to the Latin poetry of Aldhelm, Of 
his Saxon poetry no proper Judgment can be formed; though he certainly 
deferves credit for having introduced among his countrymen a tafte for this 
branch of literature. 

“+ Id. Note cP (u] According toTanner, Aldhelm was the author of a 
monattic rule. * The monks of this Mand were never under one rule be- 
‘ore what is called the fecond reformation, We meet with the rules of St. 
Alaph, St. Aldhelm, &. among the Britons and Saxons.’ Notitia Mos 
uallica. Pref. p. v, 
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corded of his heroic conduét and fentiments after he received the fatal 
wound, that a very interefting poem might have been made on the fubje@, 
had the poet taken his flation on board the Victory. So far, however, has 
Dr, Halloran been from availing himfelf of this, that he only gives a de- 
fultory view of the fight, in which Nelfon and the Victory make by no 
means a prominent feature ; and, indeed, the chief notice of the death of the 
hero is to be found in the machinery, viz. in the fpeech of the Genius of 
Calpe, and in the appearance of Nelfon’s ghott to Hardy, both of which, ina 
poem whofe proudeft panegyric much fall fhort of the truth, would in our 
opinion have been much better omitted, ‘The fpeech of the Genius betides 
hurts the intereft of the poem by anticipating moft of the events. 

Thus much for the condué of the poem ; “neithe can we produce much 
more favourable fpecimeus of the execution of it.—Are fuch lines as thefe 
poetry ? 


* . , 
€ Eighteen tall thips tri-culour’d enfigns rear ; 
With Spain’s proud banners {pread, fifteen appear.” 


To the introduétion of the abominable jargon of France in an Englifh 
poem we have the moft determined objection, of which we find thefe in- 
itances. 


“Tn glory’s path my young Lléves to lead ;” 
And 


‘6 Hloarfe battle brays and ruin’s ¢fecfn roars.” 
Neither can we applaud the fimile of the fighting cocks. 


‘¢ Thus the fierce vulture, bending from the tkies, : 
Two warrior cocks prepar’d for combat fpies ; 
With force refiftlets on the champions fprings, 
And, hov’ring o’er them with extended wings, 
' Maugre the courage of each dauntlefs breatt, 
Bears them in triumph to his rocky neft.” 


Por, befides the meannefs of the image, wecan fee no fimilitude between 
a French and a Spanith tip being captured while trying to board a Britifn 
fhip, and two cocks being carried off by a vulture while going to fight each 
other. 

The following defcription of a fhip blowing up is fpirited, 


** Sudden her frame a dire explofion tore, 

And thook heaven's concave with th’ exormous roar ; 
The trembling waves recede beneath the keel, 

And ocean’s depths the dread concuffion feel ; 
While borne, impetuous, thro’ the troubled air, 
Like threat’ning meteors blazing fragments glare,” 


The author’s account of his meeting his fon, a heutenant of marines, fale 
after the battle, if it boaft no great poetic merit, fhgws whatis much better, 
= manly efiufion of parental tendernels, 

Or the execution of the Fugitive Pieces we cannot fay much; nor do we 
know on what principle Dr, Halloran calls his Verfes to Lady Georgiana 
stanhope, Sapphics, 
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An Effay on Nature. By Henry Barwick, Officer of Excife, Stanfhead, 
near Hertford, Herts. 12mo, pp. 16. 1s. Norwich printed; But- 
ton, London. 


THE author, who informs us that he is the fon of -an unbeneficed cler- 
gyman, by whom he was intended for the Church, but want of means— 
more’s the pity !—prevented the accomplifhment of this paternal defign, 
has compofed two hundred and ninety lines (for fo many do the frtcen 
pages contain) on the fubject of Nature. His object is to reafon “ from 
Nature up to Nature’s God ;” in other words, to thew, from the works 
of Nature, the exiltence of a fupreme, omnifcient, and omnipetent Being. 
The defign is highly laudable, and, though we cannot fay much for the 
poetry, the opinions and principles of the author are highly creditable to 
him. 
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The Queftion between the late Miniftry and the British Conjtitution, recom- 
mended to the Serious Confideration of the People of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Svo. Pp. 47. Hatchard. 1807. 


THIS is one of the ableft pamphlets, to which the late change of the Mi- 
niftry has given rife. The ftyle is elegant and vigorous; and the reafoning 
isconclufive. The author feems to have chofen for his model, when writing, 
Johnfon’s Political Tra@ts, more efpecially the Patriot; and in the judg- 
ment of a man of tatie, The Queffion between the late Minifiry and the Brt- 
tyh Conftttution will lofe nothing on a comparifun even with that mafterly 
performance. 

After fome juft reflections on the mifchiefs which neceflarily refult from 
frequent changes of the adminifiration of any government, the author ani- 
madverts, we think too gently, on the party fpirit difplayed: by the late 
Minifiers on their firft coming into office, and on their creation of places to 
reward the Democrats of 1793, 1794, and 1797. He then fuppoles, with 
great plaufibility, that they diflolved the parliament with the hopes of getting 
a Houfe of Commons which would fupport them in all the innovations with 
which their minds were teeming. One of the moft violent of thefe innova- 
tions was the granting to the Catholics of Ireland what they call emancipa- 
tion, which they were fure would be oppofed by the King if attempted di- 
rectly, and which therefore they attempted by what the author calls a 
very uncommon kind, as well as degree of addre/s. The confequence is 
known; the conduct of the King, which was fo indecently arraigned by 
fome of the Ex-minilters, is here vindicated with the force of demonftra- 
tion; and the written engagement which he required from the Minifters on 
their propofing their fingular Cabinet Memorial is proved to be {tri€ly con- 
flitutional, ‘To the common obfervation that Popery is not that formi- 
dable thing now, that it was in 1688, the author replies, 

‘* The Catholics of Ireland enjoy, and may they long deferve to enjoy, 
the amplett toleration of their religious worthip; for fuch a toleration is the 
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indifputable right of every fee whofe principles are not inconfiftent with the 
peace of fociety. The command of fleets and armies, however, is not the 
right of any individual, whether “api or Proteflant, but a folemn and 
facred truft, confided by the ftate to thefe whom the Sovereign deems mof 
worthy of truft; but the fpirit of the Catholic religion is fuch as to impel all 
who profefs it, to demand as a right what every other man receives asa 
favour. 

‘* As it is the dotrine of the Church of Rome that no man can be faved 
who is not of her conimunion, fhe can neither grant nor accept a toleration, 
To attempt to fatisfy the claims of her members, without making her the 
dominant religion, betrays a woeful ignorance of the {pirit by which fhe is 
diftinguifhed from all other Chriftian churches. Were the Corporation and 
Teft acts to be repealed to-morrow, the Irith Catholics have many claims 
to bring forward, which even Lord Grénville and Lord Howick would hefi- 
tate to grant. ‘They would demand the tithes for their priefts, the cathe- 
dral and epifcopal revenues for their bifhops; and it is probable that, by 
thofe who are for entrufting them with the command of fleets and are 
mies, thefe demands would not be refufed: but there is one claim which, 
though it has not yet been publicly urged, numbers of them have in re/erve, 
and which could not be granted without producing confequences of incal- 
culable mifchief, 

** It is well known that the defcendants of thofe Catholics whofe eftates 
were, in the reign of William the Third, forfeited to the crown, and after- 
wards beftowed on Proteftant fubjects, ftill keep up their claims to fuch 
efiates by the rights of inheritance, and are known in their own fect by the 
denomination of TuE OWNERS. It was for Catholic emancipation that the 
anceftors of thofe owners fought, as Mr. Plowden fays, againft a foreign 
invader ; and in confequence of fo fighting, were attainted by a Proteftant 
Parliament. When a Proteftant Parliament fhall have granted all for 
which they fought, 1s it improbable that their defcendants will infift for a 
reverfal of the attainder, and a rettoration to what they confider as their 
legal inheritance ? 

** Their devotion to the Sce of Rome is univerfally known ; the prefent 
Pontitfis the ally, or rather the tool, of Buovaparte. A bull, which his 
Hociness could not refule to the Emperor whom he crowned, would im- 
pel the Catholics of Ireland to urge this claim; und itis not eafy to con- 
ceive how it could be refufed to Generals on the Staff, commanding hun- 
dreds of thoufands ef well difciplined and well armed Catholics, fupported 
by all the power of France. In this point of view, Popery appears more 
formidable now than it was in 1688.” 

This claim, which we have not a doubt will be urged when all the ref 
fhall be granted, is indeed a very ferious matier, and will be admitted as 
fuch by thofe liberal minded men who think modes of faith not worth the 
contending for; and yet the prefent author feems to have the merit of 
bringing it firft into public view. The conduét of the King in refitting 

it and every thing which might lead to it, obtains what itis entitled to—the 
higheft praife ; and the author makes fome obfervations, well worthy of at- 
tention, on the coronation oath, from which he proves, that no power on 
earth could abfolve His Magesty, As he xdmits that frequent changes 
of minitters is an evil, he thinks it of importance to inquire what the late 
Minifters have actually done while in power, that we may know whether we 
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ought to join with their partizans in bewailing the ftate of the nation, now 
deprived of all their talents, 

In condu@ing this inquiry he makes fome jufl animadverfipns on their 
profcription of every friend of Mr. Pitt; on their treatment of Sir Home 
Popham ; on their negociation for peace after the diffolution of the Ger- 
man empire; on the Amencan intercourfe bill; on the abolition of the 
flave trade, which, in his opinion, can be productive of no good; and on 
the propofed improvement of the adminiftration of juflice in Scotland. 

* Such,” fays the author, “ are the great things which, in the {pace of 
a year, the late Minifters have performed or attempted: what they have 
neither performed nor attempted, is probably known at the courts of Vi- 
enna and Peterfburgh. It is not, indeed, conceivable that they could do 
much for the freedom of Europe. Poffefled, as fome of them are, of the 
mot brilliant talents, and defirous, as they doubtlefs a// are, of humbling 
the tyrant of France, and rettoring peace to the world; yet differing, as 
they are known to do, in many principles connected with the origin and ob- 
ject of the war, it is hardly poflible that they could all agree as to the ex- 

ediency of any enterprize of immediate hazard.” 

The author puriues this fubjedt at fome length and with great ability; 
proving that an adminiflration comprifing in ifelf all the talents of all the 
parties in the kingdom never can be an efficient adminivration; that it 
might be extremely ufetul during a period of profound peace ; but that in 
times of danger, when the machine of government cannot for a moment 
ftand ftill, it is of the utmolt importance that his Majelty’s confidential 


fervants be perfectly united in their principles. Tle then draws a Compari- 
: | | 


fon between the late miniftry and that which was formed by the coaliuon 
of Lord North with Mr, Fox, obferving that 

* The quettion at iflue ts now, as it was then, not between two contending 
fadions, but between a fiction and the Sovereign, [tis timply, whether 
the King, in the exercife of his authority, thall deviate trom the principles 
of the conftitution as eftablifhed in 1658; violate what he believes to be 
the fpirit of his coronation oath; and entfuft the command of fleets and 
armies to men who certainly pay fome kind of allegiance to @ foreign and 
hoftile power; or difmifs from his fervice nine or ten Minilters, of refpect- 
able talents indeed, but of difcordant principles? 

“ This queftion can admit of no debate. If nine or ten men, of what- 
ever talents, could be forced, as confidential fervants, on the Crown, to 
diate meafures to their Mafier, the boafled Britifh Confliitution, which 
our anceftors purchaled with their blood, would be no more,  Inftead of 
living under a limited monarchy, the fubjects of a mild fovereign, who, 
for almoft half a century, bas governed his people with the affection of a 
parent, and whofe glory and intereft are inleparably combined with the 
glory and intereft of the nation, we fhould feel ourfelves the flaves of an 
oligarchy, which, thus encroaching on the prerogative of the Crown, could 
have no other objects in view than to gratify its own ambition, and to re- 
Ward the party on whole fupport it depended.” 


Su'fance of the Speeck of Lord Vifcount Sidmouth upon the Motion of the 
Marquis of Stafford in the Houje of Lovds, on Monday, April 13, 1807. 
Svo. Pp. 28. Is. Hatchard. 


IF we had been ignorant of the effeét which the fpirit of party is apt to 
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produce even on good minds which poflefs but little firmnefs or judgment, 
and of the intriguing difpofition and indefatigable efforts of the Grenvilles, 
wherever their own intereft or ambition is concerned, we fhould have 
been utterly ata lofs to account for fuch a motion as that made by the 
Marquis of Stafford, the tendency and effeét of which unqueltionably were 
(however pure the intention might be) to fupport the late fervants of the 
Crown againft their Mafter, and to pronounce a fentence of condemna 
tion on the King. Happy we are to find that one of the members of the 
Jate Cabinet bas thought proper to give his fentiments on the occafion to 
the public; for no other document thould we require to juttify our own 
fentiments ov that important topic, and to condemn the late Minifters, 

Lord Sidmouth tells us, that when the late Miniders came into office, 
no pledge whatever was required of them on the fubjecl of the Catholic 
queftion; and he believes that no intention whatever exilted on the part of 
any of his colleagues to agitate the queftion; but, on the contrary, 
it was their decided with to avoid the difcuflion. As far as this concerns 
the Grenvilles and the Sidmouths, his Lordthip’s belief may be well found- 
ed; but we cannot think that he was at all warranted to entertain fuck 
belief retpeciing the Fortes, becaufe many of that party ftood pledged to 
the Romanifis not to come into power without urging their clams. Is 
Lordfitp’s own condu@, however, was confiftent and honourable; for it 
appears that he told Lord Grenville and Mr, Fox, when he came into 
office, that if the quetiion fhould be brought forward it fhould have his 
determined oppofition. 

So much for the previous matter—When it was propofed to extend the 
provilions of the Irith Act of 1793 to England, by the introduction of a 
claule to that effectin the Mutiny Bill, Lord Sidmouth fays that he fhould 
have objeGted to the conceflion if propofed for the firft time, but thought 
that it was rendered neceflary by the Jrith Act. His confent, however, 
was firietly limited to that extenfion. ‘The decifion of the Cabinet was 
communicated to the King on the 9th of February; and on the 10th Ais 
Majely expreffed his difapprobation of the measure, and his hope that the 
fubject would not have been revived. In the evening of the 10th, the Cas 
binet drew up an explanatory minute to be prefented to the King on the 
following day ; but, before it was prefented, Lord Sidmouth had an au- 
dience of his Majefty, who was prevailed upon to do, what Lord Sidmouth 
had done before,—that is, confent to the propofed claufe for extending 
the provifions of the Irifh A@ to England; and accordingly in his anfwer 
to the Cabinet, delivered on the 12th of February, his Majefiy fignified 
that confent, and at the fame time exprefsly ftated that ‘ he thought it 
neceffary to declare that he could NOT GO ONE STEP FURTHER.” Could 
any declaration be more plain, or more politive? It was impoflible, we 
thould think, after this explanation, to miftake or to mifconceiye his 
Majefty’s intentions and determination, It was under this impreflion, and 
under thefe circumftances, that Lord Howick gave notice of the introdyc 
tion of his propofed claufes into the Mutiny Bill. In thefe claufes, how- 
ever, Lord Howick had added to the term ‘* commilflions,” the words “ or 
appointments ;” as being, fays Lord Sidmouth, ** apparently neceflary to 
repeal the limitations the Irith A@.”—But, here, let us atk, what 
could induce Lord Howick to introduce words which gave to the claufes 
@ much more eStentive fignification and efceS than they were intended 
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originally to have ; and in exprefs contradiction to the pofitive declara- 


tion of his Sovereign, ** That he could not go one flep further?” Was this 
in’ended to bring the King and his Parente at ifjue betore the public? 
Whatever was the intent, fuch was the fendency of the meature. 

Lord Sidmouth, as foon as he was apprized of the propofed extenfion 
of the original plan, fiated his objeGions to Lord Grenville, and repeated 
his determination to oppofe the meafure in Parliament. Stull the Gren- 
villes and the Howicks proceeded with their project, and actually gave 
inftructions to the Judge Advocate to prepare fome clautes, in conformity 
to their defigns. Thefe that officer jufily conlidered us having ** the effect 
of repealing ‘the limitations in the Irith A&t;” and, having communicated 
the matter to Lord Sidmouth, his Lordthip remonftrated with Lord 
Howick, and “ exprefied his conviction that the extent of it was not un- 
derftood by the King.” Indeed, from Lord Sidmouth’s own account, it 
was impotlible that the King could fuppofe for a moment that it was in- 
tended todo any thing more than fimply to apply to England the regula- 
tions of the Irih Act of 1793. 

On the 1ff of March a Cabinet meeting was held, at which Lord Sid- 
mouth declared his perfuafion that his Majefly was not aware of the exe 
tent of the meafure propofed; and that it was abfolutely neceilary that 
every doubt on the fubject thould be removed. Lord Grenville, however, 
“ then ftated, that he had feen his Majefty onthe 11th of February, fubfe- 
quently to the audience granted to himfelf (Lord Sidmouth), and that he 
had no reafon to doubt his Majetiy’s full comprehention of the meafure, as 
now intended to be fubmitted to Parliament.” Now, how happened it, 
that although Lord Sidmouth had converfed repeated/y on the fubje of 
thefe very doubts, with Lord Howiek; and although he had ‘ made a 
fimilar communication” to Lord Grenville himfelt, he did not receive any 
intimation of Lord Grenville’s interview with his Sovereign, at which the 
explanation is faid to have taken place, till this Cabinet meeting? There 
is fomething, to fay the leaft of it, and even making the largeft allowances 
for the known coldnefs, referve, and loftinefs of Lord Grenville’s dilpofi- 
tion, extremely /u/picious in fuch conduéet. It was, at length, fuggefted 
by Lord Howick, that a copy of the propofed claufes fhould be tranfmit- 
ted to his Majetty. This propofal was approved by Lord Sidmouth, wha 
added, however, that it would be necefiary for him “ to accompany the 
communication of thofe claufes with a nute from himfelf, expreflive of his 

diffent trom thofe parts of them, which carried the meafure beyond what 
he had underftood to be intended by the difpatch to the Lord Lieutenant 
of the 9h of February, and the minute of Cabinet of the fublequent day,” 

But this addition, which would, of neceflity, have immediately opened 
the eyes of the King, and have {hewn him what really was in agitation, 
feems to have ftagvered the Grenvilles and tlre Howicks, and to have pal- 
fied all their proceedings ; for although Lord Howick had before propojed 
to fend the claufes to the King, and although the propofal was approved 
and adopted by every member of the € Cabinet: yet, atter Lord Sidmouth’s 
addition had been mentioned, “ the fuggeflion of fending the claujes was not 
then adupted, and no communication on this pomt was made from the Cabinet 
to the King.” Is there any man of common fenfe, who can, on reading this 
plain flateme ‘pt, fora moment doubt, that a communication would “then 
have been fent from the Cabinet to the King, if Lord Sidmouth had net 
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avowed his determination to accompany it by a communication from him. 
felf? And is it poflible that the obje€tion to fuch communication could 
arife from any other motive than that of wifiing to keep the King in the 
dark? The late Minifters have appealed from the King to his people on 
this important fubje&, and, as part of the people, we will judge them, 
We have a right to do fo, and we will fearlefsly exercife that right. 
Another curious fa@ is next flated. Lord Sidmouth, fiill diffatisfied, 
went to remonitrate with Lord Grenville, on the evening after that on 
which the Cabinet had met; and he was then told (to his great furprize, 
no doubt!) “ that the claufes had been fent on that day to his Majefty ;” 
and he afterwards learnt ‘* that they were accompanied by a difpatch to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and a note from the Secretary of State.” Hence it 
is evident, that this laft meafure was not a Cabinet meafure, and that the 
Cabinet had come to no decifion upon it; but that Lords Grenville and 
Howick had a¢ted from themfelves; and had, clearly, fo done, that Lord 
Sidmouth’s explanation might not accompany their communication to the 
King. ‘‘ On the Tuefday evening,” (March 3d), favs Lord Sidmouth, 
“the claufes were returned by the King, without any comment; from 
which circumftance, his Majefiy’s acquiefcence had been inferred ; an ine 
ference fomewhat haftily drawn, as he thought, and upon infuflicient 
grounds.” Not only Aafidy, fay we, but mok wnwarrantably drawn; and 
not upon infuficient grounds, but upon no grounds at all. Let any man 
trace the progrefs of this traufaGion up to the prefent period, and then fay 
whether it was poflible to draw fuch an inference, without lofing fight en- 
tirely ofthe King’s declarations on the fubject, and of the doubts fuggefted 
by Lord Sidmouth. Not having feen Lord Howick’s note to the King, it 
is impeflible to conje€ure its contents ; but we will venture to affert, with- 
out fear of contradi¢tion, that no other man in the kingdom but Lord 
Howick (and poffibly his affociates) would have written a note on fuch a 
fubjeét, after what had happened, that could, by pofMfibility, have been 
open to milconception or miliake. What was neceflary to be faid to the 
King, more than fimply to ivform him, that it was jropofed to go beyond 
the Irih A& of 1793, to extend the conceflions which that granted, and to 
afk whether his Majefty had any objection to fuch extenfion? If Lord 
Grenville, in his interview with the King, on the 11th of February, of 
Lord Howick, in his note of the 2d of March, bad made this plain fiate- 
ment, nota doubt nor a difficulty could have remained on the fubjeét; 
and, indeed, no other conduct than that which the Minifiers purfued could 
poflibly have created either difficulty or doubt. On the 4th of March 
Lord Sidmouth had an audience of the King, ‘ and then ftated, what it 
would have been more fatisfa€tory to him to have exprefied in a note at 
an earlier period, and what be fhould have had an opportunity of doing, 
if the clau/es had been communicated to his M ajehy, in confequence of a minute 
of the Cabinet.” 1s not the reafon for not communicating them, in that 
form, then, clear as the fun at noon-day? We now beg our readers to 
waark the immediate confequence of Lord Sidmowth’s communications to 
his Sovereign. =‘ On that day, the King having been fully apprized, not 
only by himfelf, but by Lord Howick, of the nature and details of the mea- 
fure, communicated to Lord Howick his fentiments in a manner which 
had unguefitonably been mifunderjiood by that Noble Lord.” Were his Lord- 
hip compliments lus colleague's integrity at the expence of his uaderjland- 
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ing, ‘* But it wasalfo an wrdi/putadble fact, that it was intended by his Ma- 
jelty exp'icitly to declare that as conjent was confined tc that part of the mea- 


jare to which he had befure reluctantly acceded, viz. the extenfiun of the A@ of 


1793.” It is an infult to the King to fuppole, for a moment, that, having 
fuch intention, and having previoufly, too, been warned of the mifunder- 
ftanding by Lord Sidmouth, be thould exprets himfell in terms of ambiguity 
and indecition. Lord Sidmouth comprehended bim periectly; how then 
could Lerd Howick m:tunderttand him? His*Majetty would, of courle, be 
as explicit with the latter as he had been with the former; and although 
we have no great opinion of Lord Howick’s fagacity or penetration, it is 
impofhible for us to believe, what Lord Sidmouth fates as ungueflionadle, 
that the King had © been mifunderftood by Lord Howick.” 

On the Friday following (March 4th) the claufes inthe Mutiny-bill 
having been deemed inadequate to the object in view, Lord Howick moved 
for leave to bring in a new bill for the purpofe—* the object of which was 
to open both army and navy, without reltriction, or limitation, to the 
Catholics and Difienters of the United Kingdom,” The bill was read a 
fecond time on the 12th of March. Buton the preceding Monday, the 9th, 
Lord Sidmouth wrote to Lord Grenville to expreis his fentiments on the 
fubject; and on the Tuefday, at a conference with that nobleman, inforin- 
ed him of his refolution to refign his office,‘ as the only courte he could 
purfue with jultice to the noble Lord, and with honour to himfelt.” This 
was honourable conduct; and ought to make Lord Grenville and Lord 
Howick afhamed of themfelves for not following the example, under 
analogous circumitances. Lord Sidmouth, however, having receved his 
Majeity’s commands to remain in office, his Lordihip acquiefced, In the 
interview which Lord Sidmouth had with the King, on this occafion, his 
Majefty exprefied his furprife, ** in ttrong terms, at the extent of the propo- 
fition which had been opened in the Houfe of Commons; his Majetty 
having, as he conceived’ (and, as no doubt, was the cafe) ** apprifed Lord 
Howick, on the preceding Wednefday, of his decided repugnance to that 
part of it which went beyond the Irith Act of 1793.” After what our 
readers have already iven, they will probably be furpriied at the declara- 
tion which accompanies this ftatement. ‘* There could be no poflible 
doubt but that upon this point Lord Howick had mifconceived his Majelty, 
Lord Howick was incapable of opening a prepotition im ihe Lioufe of Come 
mons in his official capucity, contrary to te known opinion of the King, 
and in the face of his authority.” Whatever motives Lord Sidmouth may 
have for confiding in Lord Howick, they are not fuch as can operate on 
the minds of others. For the reafons, before ftated, we do not believe that 
Lord Howick mifconceived his mafter; and as to Lord Howick bemg 
incapable of doing fuch a thing, :hatis a matter of opinion, and our opi- 
hion is totally different from that of Lord Sidmouth, On the fame day his 
Majefty’s difapprobation was formally communicated to Lord Grenville. 
“Under thefe circumftances he (Lord Sidmouth) entertained a hope, 
which he expreffed to the noble Lord at the head of the government, that 
the bill might be fo moditied as to free it from objections which. were 
evidently infuperable; —tuat hope was however difappointed. On the 15th 
a meeting was held of a large majority of his Majefty’s confidenual fer- 
vants, te which neither the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Juflice of the King's 
Bench, nor himfelf, were (was) summoned ; und of which they were not apprifed.”” 
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Here was a pretty fcene of duplicity again! This was a Cabinet \juntg 
with a vengeance! The Grenvilles and the Howicks, forfooth, did not 
chufe to fummon to the Cabinet any of its members whofe fentiments were 
hoftile to their own !—Such was the Aarmony, fuch the propriety, with which 
this boafled coalition of & ALL THE TALENTS” acted, on important occa- 
fions!—"* At that meeting, it is underftood that a minute was prepared, 
declaring a willingnefs to abandon the bill, but accompanying the offer with 
certain refervations, which ‘were, he thought, deeply to be lamented, and 
which appear to have been the immediate caule of the events which en- 
fued. 

** The effect on his Majefty was fuch as might be expected. .He probably 
apprehended that a quetlion from which he had already fuffered fo much 
was. never to be at reft; that bis mind, made up as it was from a combined 
JSenfe of religrous and political obligation, was to remain perpetually expofed 
to a recurrence of importunity and anxiety. Having exprefled his hope, 
but a fhort time betore, that he might not again be diftreffed on this 
fubject, he now required that he thould hear of it no more; and claimed 
from his Minifters a written declaration to that effeét. This he (Lord Sid- 
mouth) underflood to be the cafe; though at the time he was {peaking, he 
had neither feen the minute of his late colleagues, nor his Majefy’s anjwer,” 
Here is another inftance of duplicity and concealment. What follows 
refpecting the declaration required by the King, which had been termed a 
pledge, and which, as has been feen, was entirely the refult of an implied 
pledge demanded of the King, inthe memorable minute of the Minitters, 
fully juftifies all our obfervations on this interefiing topic. 

* But this requifiton was to be confidered with reference, not only to 
the abftract principle, upon which he trufied there could be no difference 
of opinion, but to the peculiar nature of the cafe, and to the circumftances 
with which it was attended. The queftion to which it applied was not, in, 
his Majefty’s eflimation, merely political; i¢ was one of honour and of con- 
Science, connected with the deepeft Jenje of public duty, and of religious obliga- 
tion ; deriving its importance from the conditions which efiablifhed the Houfe 
of Brunfwick on the Throne, and which at the time of his coronation had been 
Jolemnly ratified by himjelf.” 

His Lordthip then afks, with peculiar propriety, whether it was poffible 
for the Hloufe to record a cenfure of a ftep which could only be aleribed 
to fuch feelings, and not principles? Yet, ftrange to fay, there were no lefs 
than fix Bijhops who voted for recording fuch a ‘cenfure! Lord Sidmouth 
obferves, that if the King’s requifition had been addrefled to him, he fhould 
have regarded it as a fure proof that he had loft the royal confidence, and 
have refigned his fituation. This was a very juft reproof to his colleagues, 
who refufed fo to ae, though in ftri@ conformity to conftant ufage, and 
in ftri& confonance with propriety and decorum of conduét. After this, 
his Lordthip juftifies his Sovereign from the foul imputations which have 
been caft upon him by the fadctious partifans of the Grenvilles and the 
Howicks. 

** He could not forbear adding, that his Majefly, he was confident, had 
no intention to part with his Miniflers, previoys to the communication of 
the 15th of March; and he had no other reafon for fuppofing that fuch 
was his intention afterwards, excepting as far as he thought it might be 
inferred from his Majefty’s anfwer.” Then adverting to the motion, ke 
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truly obferved—" It was founded on the fuppofition of a wrong done ; 
and that, by the intervention of a fecret advifer; a fuppofition unfupported 
by evidence, or by any reafonable prefumption, and theretore manifeflly 
inconfilent with juflice.” He contended, that thefe were legitimate acts of 
royalty which mult be performed by the King himtelf, without any advifer. 
“In the prefent inftance, there were few indeed who did believe that the 
anfwer of the King himfelf; that it proceeded from the unmjfligated impulfe 
of his own heart. If fo, (and there was not only ne evidence, but no ra- 
tional prefumption to the contrary) where did the retolution point? To 
the Throne, to the King himlelt! Such, he was bound to admit, could 
not be the intention of the noble Marquis, or of thofe who fupported the 
motion; but fuch was its obvious and neceflary direction; and fuch muft 
be its effect. 

This pofitive, and moft-true, affertion, that the King aQed of himfelf, 
in the inftance alluded to, affords the completeft contradiction to the vain, 
fuperficial, and ignorant relative of Lord Howick, Mr, Whitbread, the 
brewer; who faid, that, if the King fo adted, “ the monarchy ceafed to be 
limited, and that Houle was a non-entity.” He ealled fuch a reprefenti ition 
as that of Lord Sidmouth “a fal/e charge,” and faid it“ left the King naked 
and expofed.” Lord Howick, himfelf, too, fupported the fame pofition ! 

Lord Sidmouth then defended the King againft a really falfe charge, of 
being governed by fecret adviers, And, as the authority of Mr. Pitt, as 
well from his own experience, he folemnly afferted that there was no pres 
tence for affigning to his Majefty adifpofition to liften to fuch advifers, 
Thus far we agree with his Lordhhip, with very few exceptions; but far 
from regarding ‘ the change of government as a public misfortune,” we 
confider it as a public blefing ; and far from * contemplating the prefent 
adminiftration with anxiety and diftru(t,” we look on them with hope and 
with confidence. On the whole, we feel highly indebted to his Lordthip for his 
Speech, which affords the moft complete condemnation of his late colleagues 
that has yet appeared; and concur with him entirely m confidering the 
difference between the advocates and the oppofers of Lord Staflord’s mo- 
tion, as “ the difference between reducing the monarch to a cypher, and 
fupporting him in the full exercife of his conftitutional authority.” 











THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 








A Tetter to Lord Grenville upon the repeated Publication of his Letter to 
the Secretary of the Society for pr omoting Chriftian Knowledve, in C ‘unfe- 
quence of their Refolulion with re/pect to his Najehy’ y's late Condud. By 
the Rev. H. B. Wilfon, M.A. 8yo. Pp. 22. Gd.  Rivingtons. 
1807. 


IT is under this {pecific head that we propofe to include all works relat- 
ing to the queftion which produced the difmiffion of the late miniftry, be- 
caufe it is difficult to clafs them under any other, they being partly 
religious and partly political. Several works of this defcription were put in- 
to the hands of one of our affociates, whom illnefs has hitherto prevented 
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from reviewing them; but none of them fhall efcape due notice and atte, 
thon. 

Lord Grenville’s Letter to Dr. Gafkin is one of the moft extraordinary 
produttions of the prefent day; it is written with ability, but it is marked 
by a tone of infolence and pride, which, though perfeeti? characterifiic of 
his Lordthip’s temper and difpofition, ts truly difgufting, It was produced, 
too, in a molt unufual way, for before it could poffibly be read to the So. 
ciety, to whofe Secretary it was addreffed, it was deftined to appear in tha 
paper, the pages of which had, for feveral years, been devoted to the honef 
purpofe of rendering religion an object of derifion and contempt, to fay 
nothing of its fteady and laborious efforts to fupport the caufe of Frene 
Regicides, and to fubvert the Brituth Confiitution, When Lord Grenville, 
however, adding another revolution to the many which had fprung up ir 
this revolutionary age, turned Forite, and became the friend and the pane 
gynift of the very men whom he bad formerly oppofed and cenfured, be 
took the proprietor of the paper in queftion under his gracious protection, 
and bettowed on him a place of 800 per annum. In gratitude, no doubt, 
for favours received, his Lordfhip’s letter was inferted in a moft confpicu 
ous part of his paper, and was moreover prefaced by a few lines of adula 
tion from its proprietur, But not content with this, his Lordthip afterwards 
fent his letter to other papers, and even fubmitted to pay ten guineas to 
one of them (and we fuppole to others too) for itsinfertion. Mr. Wilfos, 
as a member of the Society, very properly calls Lord Grenville to account 
for his condu&; and he adminifters to his Lordhhip fome fevere, but juf 
and merited, reproof, That his readers may judge what grounds the Peer 
had for his difpleafure, Mr. Wilfon reprints the refolution of the Society ; 
and, as we are anxious that the refolution fhould be circulated as widely 
as poflible, we fhall extract it. 

** Bartlett’s Buildings, April 28th, 1807. 


“© At a very numerous General Meeting of the Society for PromoTINe 
CurisTian KNOWLEDGE. 

“ The Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge having, in the yeat 
1790, when an attempt was made to procure the repeal of the Corporation 
and Teft A&s, come forward with a public declaration of their fentiments, 
on that interefting occalion, think it highly expedient to follow that prece 
dent at this analogous and molt critical conjun@ure. 

“« It is therefore UNANIMOUSLY refolved, That this Society, imprefled 
with the deepeft veneration for the chara¢ter of their Sovereign, and with 
the fincereft gratitude for the firmnefs and magnanimity with which he ha 
recently oppofed an innovation, hoftile to the Eftablifhed Church, feel it 
incumbent on them to exprefs their grateful fenfe of the fteady perlever 
ance which his Majesty has uniformly difplayed in the defence and_pre 
fervation of the Ecclefiaftical Conftitution, and to declare their readinels, 
on all occafions, to co-operate with his MAJEsTY, as in duty bound, to 
the utmoft of their ability, in the refiltance of fuch meafures as have a te? 


dency to endanger the invaluable bleffings which that Conftitusion imparts, 
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or to fubvert thofe principles which, happily for his people, placed his Ma- 
jelly on the throne of this now-united kingdom.” 


Having thus enabled his readers to judge of the nature and extent of 
this moft temperate refolution, the refpectuble author proceeds to fiate, 
that Lord’Grenville’s objection to the meafure was not founded, as fome 
of his frends have infinuated, on the fuppofed unfairnefs of the members, 
wito attended that meeting, in paffing refelutions feeming to exprels the 
fenfe of the whole body. ‘* Every body of men,” he truly obferves, “ for 
whatever purpofe they are united, muft have ‘a local habitation,’ where 
their fentiments may be collected. And hence the act of a competent 
number of the members of any fociety, at its known place of meeting, is 
always looked upon as the valid a@ of the whole fociety. + Or does Lord 
Grenville, after all bis parliamentary experience, mean to aflirm that the 
aét of a {mail houfe (whether of Lords or Commons) is not as legal and 
conftitutional as that of the largeft ? 

“ But, my Lord, the true reafon of your hoftility to the meafure feems 
to be the alarm which you entertain, left the opinion of fuch a refpectable 
body, as the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, compniling more 
than fixteen hundred bifhops and inferior clergy, and fix hundred of the peers 
and gentry, and thus forming a truly ecclefiattical union of churchmen and 
laics, fhould bias the opinion of the country in favour of their King, and of 
thofe honefter men whom he has lately called to his councils. You attect to 
believe that this meafure was defigned to antwer electionecering purpotes, But 
without communicating with the refpectable quarter from which it pro- 
ceeded, I can take upon myfelf to fay, fo far as one man can anfwer for 
another, that it originated in no fuch unworthy motive. It originated, I 
am perfuaded, in a fincere defire to gratify the Royal feelings, and to dif- 
charge one of the nobleft duties*of which we are capable, gratitude for 
mercies received. And never, furely, was there a time when thanks were 
more due from men of all ranks and degrees in the Proteftant Church to 
the earthly head of their communion, and Defender of their Faith, than 
when the exalted Perfonage who ftands to us in thofe interetting relations, 
though at firft impofed upon by his Privy Counfellors, and afterwards ac- 
cufed by them at the tribunal of his people in Parliament affembled, ftood 
forth the undaunted champion of our holy faith, and vindicator of our real 


liberties.” | 


Mr. Wilfon has, we are convinced, here given a true reprefentation of 
the cafe; and a juft account of the motives of thofe gentlemen who 
brought forward, as well as of thofe who fupported, the refolution which 
has excited fo much difpleafure in Lord Grenville. Indeed, how his Lord- 
thip dared to impute other motives to the Society, we fhould be utterly at 
a lofs to conjecture, did we not knuw to what a length mortified pride and 
difappointed ambition will carry even good men; and were we not aware 
that his Lordhhip fits brooding over the efle@s of his own folly, having little 
or no intercourfe with the world, in his gloomy folitude of Dropmore. But 
his Lordthip muft bear to be told that fuch a Society is not to be libelled 
with impunity, and that the infolent tone of diétation which he has affum- 
ed, to men his fuperiors in every thing but rank and ftation, merit, and 
will receive, the fevereft chattifement. [sit from a Miniter, who has prov- 
ed himfelf to be the moft weak and imbecile of any who has held the-reins 
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of Government fince the Revolution (a period, by the bye, which cannot 
be brought too often to bis mind), that men of education and reflection 
can be expeéted to bear fuch unprovoked infolence, and fuch wanton in- 
fult? What! thall Lord Grenville have the audacity to tell fuch a body of 
men, that they have no right to declare their fentiments. in approbation of 
their Sovereign’s conduet, becaule they are hoftile to Ais own fentiments? 
Such ariftocratic pride, and. factious impudence, fhould not only be 
humbled, but fhould be corrected with a feorpion-lahh, low ought Eng. 
lifhmen to congratulate themfelves on their efcape from the iron rule of 
fuch impotent defpotifm !| what gratitude ought they to feel, and to expref 
to their virtuous and magnanimous Sovereign, for emancipating them, by 
his refolution, from fuch a deteftable yoke! 

Lord Grenville having denied that there was any innovation in the pro- 
pofed meafure, Mr. Wilfon very naturally afks him; ‘ Was it no innova. 
tion, my Lord, in the conflitution of our country to repeai, though indi 
rectly, feveral of ihe religious tefis, which our anceftors pioully enacted for 
the prefervation of our national church ? Was it no innovation to open the 
army and navy, and the highelt ranks therein, to all che King’s fubjects of 
whatever religious perfuafion ?” We perfectly agree, with that gallant officer 
Lord Cocu rane, that fuch an innovation would have produces the great: 
eft confufion in the navy, a fpirit of infubordination, and, poflibly, a fprritof 
mutiny. But Lord Grenville’s-fine {pun theories are to bear down all pru- 
dential inferences, and all practical knowledge, To return to our author, 

* Was it no innovation to lanction by a legiflative act a {vftem of latitu- 
dinerianifm broad enough to comprehend Jews, Turks, lofidels, and Hee 
retics, and to entruft to fuch motley defenders the guardianthip of the 
Chriftian religion, a Chriftian Sovereign, and a Chritiian kingdom? Such 
was the natural tendency of what is commonly called Lord Howick’s bill, 
And if your Lordfhip 1s really infenfible to thefe its natural confequences, 


it is not for me to divine for what you have been vifited with fuch judicial 


blindnefs.” 

Then follows a contraft between the conduét of Lord Grenville and that 
of his former matter, in the fcience of politics, that great ftatefman, Mr 
Pitt, whofe lofs the nation mott deeply deplores. The contraft, of courfe, is 
not very honourable to the Peer, Llis Lordthip, we know, wall wrthe even 
under the gentle lath of admonifiwn ; and will rave at the bare idea of hear- 
ing his infallbility impeached, “ But, let the galled jade wince’—truth will 
out—** Betore you again, my Lord, aflume the office of cenfor, and charge 
with deliberate calumny a fociety of men, whofe characler has never yet 
been fo ftigmatized even in this licentious age, ceale yourfelf to pour forth 
flander with the authoritative imperioufnels of a Roman Pontiff. Before 
you again impute a fpirtt of unehanitablenefs to thofe who, previous to the 
commencement of their deliberations, uniformly entreat the Almighty to 
pour into their hearts the gilt of charity, thew a melioration of your own 
difpofition, by difdaining to contribute to the celebrity of a newlpaper, by 
furnithing it with rancorous invectives againtt one of the moft honourable 
affociations in this or any other country. * Firft call out the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then thalt thou fee clearly to caf out the mote out 
of thy brother's eye.” 

‘The advice is both good and necefiary, but we venture to predia, with 
eut boafting of the gift ol prophecy, that it will be no more attended 
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than the author’s final exhortation to political repentance and reform, 
which is equally good and equally neceflary. Lord Grenville has a mind 
much more prone to give, than to receive, advice ; and he has lately thewn 
fuch a hardened difpotition, that we entertain no hopes of his amendment, 


An carnefRt Addrefs to Men of all Orders and Degrees in the United Church of 
England and Ireland, refpeing the Papiyis. 8vo. Pp. 32. 1s, 
Rivingtons. 1807. 


THIS Addrefs is written with the pious energy of a fincere and zealous 
Chriftian, moft anxious to fave his fellow Chriftians from the dangers of an 
impending calamity. It was occafioned by the late proceedings of the Irith 
Romanifts, and by the conduct of his Majefty’ s Jate Minillers. Of the 
confequences of any farther concetlions to the members of the Romith 
Church our intelligent author feems to have formed a very juft eftimate, 
“ We ought not,” he fays, “ to have forgotten the fulpicious eye with which 
our forefathers beheld the mifguided James the Second attempting to fill the 
army and navy with officers of the Popith faith, And though I am far from 
idolizing, as fome do, the Revolution of 1688, or entertaining for a mo- 
ment the bare poflibility of circumflances occurring, which could juftify 
our atting upon that example, I cannot forbear admiring the manly, yet 
temperate, language in which many Protefiant gentlemen of that day ex- 
prefied their difgutt at the vacancies in the army being filled up with Inith 
and other Papitis, Indeed fo tremblingly alive were they to the dreadtul 
confequences of introducing Roman Catholics into the army, that when the 
King refolved on putting thirty Irifhmen into the Duke of Brunfwick’s res 
giment, the lieutenant-colonel and other officers remontirated on the point, 
and petitioned that either fo alarming a grievance might be redretled, or 
they might be permitted to lay down their commiflions,” 

The dangers arifing from fuch and fimilar concetlions are prefied upon 
the reader, both ina political and in a religious point of view. The author 
feems to be fully aware of the genius and fpirit of the Romith religion, 

‘ Never will they (the Romanifis) be fatisfied, it once admitted, (into Par- 
liament) without procuring the eftablifhment of the Roman Catholic Faith. 
Never will they fuffer their priefts to depend on the voluntary benevolence 
of their refpective flocks, or to folicit, like fome of our interior clergy, the 
donations of the laity, from door to door, throughout their diftricts. The 
fiate will be prev vailed on to receive the funét onaries of the Romith religion 
as its flipendiaries. Till at length the pe oplc bemg ditiatusbed at the bur- 
den of two eftablifhments, one muti give way, whichever is out-voted in 
Parliament, or wortted in the field of civil war. Dreadiul, we may afiure 
ourlelves, would be the eventful ftruggle. And fhould the iffue be unfa- 
vourable to the caufe of ‘ religion pure and undefiled,’ how grofs would 
be the darknels that would, ere long, envelope this once envied land !— 
how deplorable would be the {piritual conditiom of its inhabitants, when 
brought into fubjection to the tyranny of Papai fuperttition!” 

Unhap pily the effects of fuch religious -contenuons are not fubjects of 
fpeculation, but matters of hiftory ; in whofe page we may alfo look for 
the conduct of Romanitts, when in pofiefion of power. ‘This traét is very 
ably written; the arguments are forcible, and the ttyle is good, 
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Obfervations on (what is called) the Catholic Bill; with a Copy of the Bill, 
By a Lawyer. 8vo. Pp. 50. Hatchard, 1807. 


AN attentive peruft tLof thefe Obfervations would be the moft falutary 
penance that could be inflicted on the two folitary Lords (Grenville and 
Howick) in their prefent retirement; for it would open their eyes, if any 
thing could, to the monftrous jolly and imbecility of their own abortive 
prosect, ‘The autbor is a moft acute reafoner, and he bas taken up the 
fubject in a point of view not the leis firiking for being perieétly novel, 
In his preliminary obfervations, he fays-—‘f The King has demonftrated, 
itis now hoped fufficiently, that be will part with any fet of fervants, 
whatever their merits, their pretenfions, or their utility, rather than 
make conceflions that in his confcience he thinks weil endanger the Protelt- 
ant Church, eftablithed by law, which was entrufted to bis protedtion, and 
which he fwore, at his coronation, to maintain in all its rights. ‘This 
is an occafion, when we thould repeat our protelt, to ftand by tlhe 
Protefiant Church, and by our good and magnanimous King, who makes 
fuch facrifices for its defence.” Aye; but my Lord Grenville calls all 
thofe calumniators who prefume to think, or at Jeait to fay, that fuch a 
merfure as that which he propofed would endanger the Protejtant Church ; 
and as his Majetty has fo faid, he is of toute included in his fervant’s 
anathema. ‘The author then proceeds to make fome very pertinent and 
very fenfible remarks on the bill itfelf, which gave rife to thefe dileuttions, 

* It is called the Catholic bill; but it might as julily be called ¢he Jew 
bil. From the difcourfe, and converfauion about the meafure, we coiled 
it was defigned to favour the Catholics, and probably the Catholics ave the 
clafs of perfons ftanding ready to take the firlt benefit of it; but there is 
nothing in the bill which purports an indulgence to them, more than to 
any other clafs of perfons, Itis an indulgence and invitauon to all 
perfons of any religion, or of no religion; Turks, Infidels, or French 
philofophers ; in which view it is indeed Catholic, and mofi Catholic ; not to 
add, moft ali chriftian, 

* The bill goes beyond all former indulgences and relaxations of this 
fort, to which the Parliament has hitherto deemed it prudent to content, 
The army and navy was (were) to be thrown open to all perfons who took 
and fubferibed the deciaration and oath contained in the bills but when 
you examine this declaration and oath, you find in it nothing at all 
declaratory ; itis wholly an oat; and the oath is fich as does not im port 
that the party taking i profefies any belief in revealed re — nm. The 
engagement in the o: ithis« holly to maintain the civil ett sblithmer: : the ex- 
exp reflioni is, The Fe ablithed Conjrilution and Government, and te ering the 

vague fenfe of the Wh ig term conflitufoon, and the primary fenfe of the term 
government, there is no need, | thould think, of any peculiar cafuitizy in 
the mind of a Papift, to fatisty him, that in takiig the outh, he engages tol 
no fidelity towards a church which he deems heretical.” 

Hence it is jofly inferred that the bill was pregnant with danger not 
only to the Proteftant Church but to the Romiuh and Pre hy tertan Courches 
alto; inafmuch as it held out invitations to perions of no redigiwa at all w 
enter the army and navy; and thus to create, as it were, a Dew body of 
men totally difting trom thofe employed ina civil capacity. And if fuch 
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were to be the confequence, fays our author, “I beg to be informed by 
fome confiderate and well-informed perfon, fome one who knows the ways 
of the world, and its hiftory, where is the protection for our religion, 
when arms are in the hands of fuch latitudinarians by fea and land, who 
have no common religious fentiment with us, no common intereft In the 
great article of all civil inftitutions, that of religion.” He then illuftrates 
his argument by a reference to hiftorical facts. ‘We have had a very 
remarkable example in our hiftory, which fuggefts itfelf in a moment; in 
the great rebellion againft Charles [. The new-modelling of the army was 
a crafty contrivance of fome of the deepeft politicians of that turbulent 
time ; it was a project by which one fet of rebels was to overreach another 
fet; it had its effe@t, and a fubdivifion of rebellion arofe out of it. The 
army was made to confift of perfons who had diftin@ views and interefts 
from thofe of the Parliament; however they differed among themfelves, 
whether they were fanatics, or fectarifts, or deilts, or atheitts, ‘they equally 
joined in common caufe againft their matters, whom they at length turned 
out of doors, ‘The meafure i in queftion had certainly for its object, to ncw- 
model both our army and navy, by making them a diftinét clafs of perfons 
from thofe in the ftate. ‘The defence of our church and religiot would 
then be at the mercy of thofe who had made no declaration of acknowledg- 
ing either. Such perfons might rife to high rawk and confequence in the 
army and navy, but would be excluded from becoming legiflators, becaufe 
they would not fubmit to the religious teft. Whata tchifm and grudging 
would this make in the ftate and conftitution, which at prefent owes great 
part of its beauty and ftability to the harmony which arifes from the 
interefts of all clafles being interwoven in the various branches of the go- 
vernment, for producing one common co- operation.” 

How men even profejing to be members of the Eftablithed Church could 
think of framing fuch a bill, (which differs from every other bill of concef- 
fion or indulgence, and efpecially from that which it pretended to take for 
its model, becaufe all fuch exa@t fome profeffion of religious faith) it is 
difficult to imagine. Yet the men who framed this precious bill are angry 
beyond meature, if the leaft doubt be entertained of their attachment to 
the eftablithed religion of the realm, and not only that, but even if it be 
infinuated that the bill itfelf had a tendency hoftite to that religion! The 
author however analyfes the bill, and proves to demonftration its irreligious 
and mifchievous tendency. He alfo makes fome very judicious obferva- 
tions on the fubject of ‘pledges, on which fu much has been faid both in and 
out of Parliament. 

“Weare told that his Majefty’s advifers are not to give pledges to his 
Majefty, which preclude them from freely offering him their counfel, If 
this is fo, how then is it, we hear of politicians being bound to perform 
thofe things in office, to which they have pledged themfelves while out of 
office ? One of them is pledged to a reform in parliament; another is pledged 
to the abolition of the flave trade; another is pledged for ‘the Catholic eman- 
cipation ; one is pledged to his party ; another is pledged to the mob ; 
another is pledged to himfelf: all thefe pledges are deemed good and valid 
among politicians ; and many an honeft man looks for their being redeemed. 
But when thefe fame fiatefmen come into the King’s Council, with their 
hackles, their bonds, their promifes, their obligations, all voluntarily 
entered into for bringing about fomething which is contrary to law, thefe 
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ftatefmen, forfooth, are not to be pledged to the King to forbear moving 
him upon a point, where he fiands in fupport of the law, and where be is 
by the conflitution of the crown, and under the obligation of his oath, the 
fole judge of the mode, manner, and degree of the matter in quettion :— 
No, the King is not to have the fame benefit of pledges from ftatefmen, 
though they are his own counfellors, that his fubjects claim for themfelves; 
but, on the contrary, the King’s conttitutional pledge, made with all his 
fubjects individually, at his coronation, is to give way to projects* of 
innovation, that have no other fan¢ction or origin than the over-weening 
Imaginations of thofe who propofe them, and who are under no legal obliga- 
tion (o propofe them at all.” , 

This argumentum ad homines is very ingenioufly put; and it would puzzle 
a much more clofe reafoner than Lord Howick io confute it. Various 
other points, connected with the main topic, are difcufied with confiderable 


‘ability, and in aneafy and pleafant tlyle, which gives additional intereft to 


the fubject. The abfurdity of the pretext for pafling the bill is well 
expoted; and, as the author truly remarks, ‘* We may rett aflured, the 
lower clafs of Irth, thote who make foldiers and failors, care no more for 
Catholic emancipation, than the inhabitants of Birmingham care for fending 
members to parliament; and we fthall fee the Catholic emancipation as 
much out of countenance as the reform of parliament, merely from the 
apathy and contempt, which the one fcleme as well as the other meets 
with, among the very perfous for whofe benefit thefe unfought bleflings 
were contrived.” 

Our limits torbid all further extracts trom this interefting trae, which 
we earnelily recommend to the attention of our readers, 








EDUCATION. 


rR 


Old Friends, in a New Dre/s,; or Familiar Fables in Verfe. 24mo. Pp. 
46. 6d. Dartons, Holborn Hill. 1807, 


THE Fables of Aufop are here turned into verfe, for the purpofe of hold- 
ing out an inducement to children to commit fome of them to memory. 
The language is plain, eafy, and familiar, as it ought to be, and we ap- 
prove highly as well of the plan as of the execution; particularly of the 
mode adopted of blending the moral with the fable itfelf, inflead of leaving 
it, as in the original, diftinct trom the fable. By this mode the fable can- 
not be learned without the moral. ‘The Engravings which embellifh this 
little book are very neatly executed. 


The Book of Monojfyllables ; or an Introdu€ion to the Child’s Monitor ; 
adapted to the Capactttes of young Children, in two Parts; calculated to 
injiruct them, by familiar Gradations, in the fir Principles of Education 
and Morality. By John Hornfey, Author of “ A fhort Grammar of 
the Englith Language,"&c. I8mo. Pp. 192. 1s 6d, bound. Long- 
man and Co, London; Wilfon and Spence, York, 


IN our Review for January laft we delivered our fentiments on the very 
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yleful little work, to which this is propofed as an Introduétion. The obje& 
of the Book of Monotyilables is, as the author well explains t,™* by ealy 
and natural gradations, to initiate young echtldren inthe tirtt principles of 
reading and fpelling ; ne to muke them acquainted with the founds of the 
vowels, diphthongs, and triphthongs; with fingle and double confonants, 
which, In certain words, are mute; aud with fingle, double, and triple 
confonants, which in fome words have different founds, and in others 
change their own faunds for thote of other letters.” 

The obvious utility of this plan is fuch as to require no comment: 
Mr. Tlornfey has executed it in am: vest highly creditable to his inge nuity 
and induliry ; for he has contrived not only to convey the propoled tnforma- 
tion to his young readers, but to blend with it much moral and religious 


inftruétion. 
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MISCELLANILES. 








TOE APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, 
Sir, 

THE appeal which his Majefty has gracioufly been pleafed to make to the 
fenfe of his people, on the events which led to the difmiflal of his late Minifz 
ters, renders it the duty of all his fubjeéts to give thofe events a {trict and fe- 
rious inveftigation. By fo doing, they will be enabled to make a proper ufe 
of the opportunity offe redthem, in the exercife of their cleive franchife, and 
will return men as their reprefentatives in Parliament, whofe pa{t conduct in 
that capacity, or whofe known principles, entitle them to their fupport and 
confidence. 

His Majefty’s late Minifters endeavoured to impofe a meafure upon him, 
which he confidered as incom; patible with the pledge he had given at his coro- 
Nation, to maintain the Prote r ant fupremacy, and dangerous to the civil and 
religious liberties of Ins p ‘ople. Finding his Majetty iuflexible, the ‘y did 
indeed abandon this meafure; but recorded their determination to prefs it 
again, whenever they might think proper foto do; and on their refulal to 
retragt this determination, his Maje ity di{miffed them from his fervice. They 
then attempted to carry refolutions in both Houfes of Parli: ament, approving 
their own condué t, and cenfuring that ot his Maje ity. In thefe at tempts they 
failed ; and his Majefiy diffolved the Parliament, wilhing to take the fenfe of 
his people on thefe events, while they were yet freth in their recollection. 

When men folicit our fuffrages, on the ground of their attachmentto the 
King and Conflitution, who fupported the Jat e Miniftry in thus endeavouring 
to overawe the King by the Parliament, to play offtwo branches of the Con- 
ftitution again{t the third, and render the Roy al sathority a cypher; when 
their profeflions are fo directly at variance w! th their ations, common fenfe 
forbids us to believe them. ‘Thanks tothe firmnefs ard wifdom of his Ma- 
jefty, we are happily delivered from the yoke of a haughty and powerful arif- 
tocracy, who afpired to rule over both King and people; and who, | moft 
confcientioufly believe, did more mifchief in lefs fpace of time, while they 
were in office, than ever was done by any adusinifization before them. To 
prove that this charge is not made at random, but founded on that deliberate 
inveltigation which I recommend, I fhall offer a few remarks on the leading 
meafures which diftinguithed their fhort but memorable reign. 
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One of their firft attempts was their negociation with France. They faf. 
pended every exertion again{t the enemy while it was pending. They con. 
tinued to carry it on long after every profpect of peace had vanifhed, lofing, 
in inaction, that favourable feafon in which they might moft advantageoutly 
have co-operated with our allies, and thus became the dupes of Buonaparte. 

They undertook to improve our fyftem of national defence; and in the 
true {pirit of modern reformers, pulling down without building up again; 
they difcouraged and ridiculed thofe gallant volunteers, who at a crifis of great 

ublic alarm, with a {pirit that will be recorded to their immortal honour, 
fiood forward in defence of their King and country. They declared, that in 
cafe of an invafion, thefe patriotic bands would only block up the roads, and 
encumber the regulars ; and that their ranks would be the depofitories of pa- 
nic in the hour of danger. They propofed fubftituting in their room 200,000 
confcripts to be drilled by the parifh officers ; a meafure fo ridiculous, that they 
never carried it into execution. 

Their commercial and maritime policy tended to the deftruétion of the 
beft interefis of the empire. They furrendered to America thofe rights to 
which Britain owes her prefent high rank in the feale of nations. They 
permitted her fhips to tranfport the produce of the enemies’ colonies to Ku- 
rope, fheltering them from all the calamities and expences of war, and 
ruining our own colonies by the difadvantageous competition under which 
they obliged them to meet theirrivals in the continental markets, ‘They grant- 
ed licences to neutral fhips to carry on various branches of commerce which 
the navigation laws, framed by the wildom of our ancefiors, had con- 
fined to Britith thips only, to the great encouragement and increafe of neu- 
tral fhipping, and the difcouragement and decreate of Britith thipping: 
thus blind to or regardlefs of the important confideration that the lofs of 
our carrying trade is neceflarily followed, in cxa@ proportion, by the 
diminution of our number ot feamen, the fole nurfery for that navy whick 
is the bulwark of the Britith Empire. Whether fuch conduét ought to be 
imputed to infatuation, whether to timidity, or to the interefled counfel of 
fome of their advilers, who are connected with mercantile eflablifhments in 
Americaand Holland, and on whofe families wealth is pouring in through 
various channels by means of this illegitimate commerce, I fhdll not pre- 
tend to determine, Whatever may be the caufe, the efle€is are the fame, 
and are truly to be deprecated by every lover of his country. 

The whole principle and fecret of that boafted fyftem of finance, which 
they announced as fuch a wonderful difcovery, confifis in borrowing the 
intereft as well as the principal: a fy flem which anticipates future refources 
to provide for prefent exigencies, which puts far away the evil day, but on 
which whoever as muft ultimately be undone. By this fyfiem, Neckar 
ruined the finances of France, and paved the way for the revolution in that 
country. By a continuance of this fyftem, the fame confequences would 
foon have been produced in Britain. 

They claim great merit as reformers of public abufes. When indeed 
one of their political opponents was fufpected of peculation, they con- 
demned and punithed him before trial ; and when on trial his innocence 
appeared, they unbluthingly retained among their own partizans the places 
ot which he had unjaftly been deprived. But when the mal-pradices of 
one of their own friends were detected, the fword of juftice, which before 
had been brandithed with fuch rapidity and fury, flept in the {cabbard; and 
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they fuffered him to remain in quiet pofie‘lion of his place and emoluments, 
till they were themfelves difmitied from office: thus thewine the nation, 
that they had one rule of conduct tor their friends, and another for their 
enemies, So much tor their pretentions to public virtue ! 

They brought forward new taxes, and they abandoned them; acting in 
both cafes with fuch precipitation, that the public had tcarcely me to decide 
whether the reafons they gave for doing the one or the other were the wortt, 
They reforted to the tax on property, againft which they had couttantly 
inveighed while in oppofition, nearly doubimg that weight, which thev bad 
before reprefented as intolerably oppreflive: and indeed they contrived to 
make this tax deferve the character which they had given it, by omitting 
the ufual exemptions in favour of perfons of {mali income, 

Wherever they acted from themfelves, they acted wrong. Wherever 
they acted right, tev trod in the fleps of their predeceflors, Their faults, 
therefore, were alltbeirown. Their merits were borrowed. Such were the 
Minifters who arrogated to themlelves, all the rank, weight, and talents, of 
the empire ! 

I confefs that when this Adminiftration was firft announced to be formed 
ona broad bottom, comprehending men of different parties and oppofite 
fentiments, | wasin hopes, that as the mixture of acids and alkalis dettroys 
the qualities of the relpective component parts, and neutralizes the whole, 
fothefe oppofite extremes might have united, and centered in moderation, 
But alas! Sir, the refult of chemical and political experiments is very 
diferent. {ndeed the latter feem to be reducible to no fixed principles, 
In this inftance, the democratic leaven leavened the whole lump. Evil 
communications corrupted good manners ; and Lord Grenville, of whom [ 
once had better hopes, may exclaim with Falttaff, “* company, villainous 
company hath been the ruin of me,” 

In Mr, Pitt’s adminiftration, Lord Grenville, as one of the Cabinet 

Minifters, advifed his Majefty to difimifs the Duke of Norfolk from his 
office of Lord Lieutenant of the County of York, to deprive him of the 
command of his regiment, and to erafe his name from the litt of his privy 
countellors, for having given, as chairman, ef the Whig Club, that revolu- 
tionary toaft, The Sovereignty of the People. In the late admineftration, 
the Duke, who had been pardoned this infult to his lawful Sovereign, and 
by his clemency been reftored to his former honours, had the temerity 
again to give the fame toaft in the fame place. Lord Grenville was then 
alfo one of the Cabinet Minifters; and had he aéted with due regard either 
tothe confiftency of his own charadter, Or to the honour of his Sovereign, 
would have given the fame advice, under the fame circumftances. But 
though the firtt offence is always confidered as the moft venial, and there- 
fore this hardened finner merited, on the latter occalion, till feverer marks 
ofthe royal dilpleature, his fecond tranfgreflion was paffed over entirely 
unnoticed, 
_ By the unconftitutional job with which the Foxites ufhered Lord Grenville 
Into power, of uniting two offices in bis perfon, one of which was intend- 
edto be a check upon the other, they made him appear at once mercenary 
aid contemptible: they deprived hum of all pretenfions to that independ 
ent and dignified character, which confcious virtue alone can maintain ; 
and degraded him into the paflive inftrument of all their proje@s. Truly 
did the wife man fay, that the love of luoney is the root of all evil. 
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My object, however, is rather to deferibe the late adminiftration collec. 
tively, than individually, With this view, i have fhewn in what manner 
they “conduéted the diplomatic, the military, the maritime, the commercial, 
and the financial interefts of the empire. 1 have thewn, too, that to 
gratify their refentment againtt their enemies, they vioiated the principles 
of juftice; and that to promote the ipteretts of their partizans, they 
violated the principles of the confiitution, It is unnecefiary to com. 
ment more at length on the mesiure which ted to their difmifal, 
as it is the theme of every converfation, His Majefty, in diffolving his 
Parliament, has faid, thatin fo doing-* he at once demonfirates, in the 
moft unequivocal manner, his own conicientious perfuation of the rectitude 
of thofe motives upon which he has acted; and affords to bis people the 
beft opportunity of teftifying their determination to fupport him, in every 
exercife of the prerogatives of his crown, which ts conformable to the facred 
obligations under which they are held, and comlucive to the welfare otf his 
kingdom, and to the fecurity of the conflitution.”  Thefe fentiments will 
be engraven on the hearts of his fubjects, who cannot but feel that the digni- 
fied and decided conduct adopted by his Majetty on this occafion, was 
equally dictated by a due regard to his own prerogative, and to their wel- 
fare. The ifiue of the gence eral election will prove that the confidence his 
Majefty exprefled in their fupport, was juftly founded; and an enquiry 
into the conduét of the late adminiftration, will thew bale general inea- 
fures to have been not lefs injurious to the belt interefts of the empire, 
than the particular meafure which led to their downtall was offenfive to 
his Majefiy, and dangerous to the eftablifhed confitution, both in church 
and late. 

ARCESILZS, 


ee 


CATHOLIC TOLERATION, 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

TO correfpondents in your number for May 1806, you obferve, that 
the ode on the coalittuon 19 1783 came too late for infertion in the pretent 
number, but that it fheuld bave place in your next. It certainly gave 
place in your next nun er to as neat a Compofition as perhaps ever met 
the public eye ; namely Eljah’s Mantle: neverthelefs I ain highly flattered 
in its being thought worthy of a place in a Number of a publication 
that is fo ably conducted. You may recollect that [ prefaced the faid 
ode, by faying that I once had the pretumption to publith a poem which 
was written at a time when men’s minds were as much agitated with re 
fpeét to the Catholics as they have beei, and in taét are, at prefent. 1 take 
the liberty of fubmitting an extract (from that poem) tor your perufal, 

and if by any judicious comments, or obfervations, you can make it de- 
ferving of a place in the Anti-Jacobin (of which Lam a contiant reader), 
it is very much at your fervice. 
What could induce our guardian members 
To blow to flame religious embers ; 
Or e’er prefume thofe laws to mend, 
Our good forefathers witely penn’d ? 
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They knew that fuch the curfed fpirit, 

The Roman Catholics inherit : 

They’d, when they got the upper hand, 
Spread fire and faggot chrough the land; 
Nay, cul the thivats oi heretics, 

And play a thoufand develith, wicks. 

They hikewife koew that iucl their zeal, 
As never once remorfe to feel 

At any crime they execute; 

Becaule they're fav’d beyond difpute. 

The prieft abfoives, and fanctifies 

Their dreadiul aéts and facred lies; 

And lets no gloomy thoughts difturb “em :— 
Then was ’t not policy to curb ’em ?— 

But we of this enlighten’d age 

Attend not to hiftoric page, 

Which fets to view fuch bloody deeds, 

As fure mutt melt the eye that reads. 

Alas! “twas found in every p.ace ’ pal 
Where Cathvlics could prove their grace— 
They’ve hang’d, or burnt, or murder’d thole 
Who dai’d their tenets to oppofe, 

In Mary’s reign let England thew , 
What bloodthed we to Popery owe ; 

When prelates e’en refign’d their breath, 
In all the agonies of death. 

Bithops were fuch in days of yore, 

That fooner they'd all ills endure, 

And refolutely burn and bleed, 

Than, traitors like, renounce their creed. 
Not fo our modern bifhops; they 

Are temper’d of fuch docile clay— 

They'd vote an Act of Toleration, 

Though it difgufted half the nation. 


But pray, if "tis not quite too bold 
T’ enquire of men fo learn’d, fo old,— 
Is that religion to be courted 
Which is by cruelties fupported ; 

And keeps its votaries thence in dread, 
That on by fupertiition led 

They'll credit things the moft abfurd, 

Nor dare t’ oppofe the priett’s bare word? 
Belie:’s fometimes an harmlefs thing, 

But here the fource whence vices {pring. 
Who'd, then, take thofe for bofom friends, 
Who always aim at telfith ends; 

Nor fcruple, in their church’s caufe, 
To break divine and buman laws— 
But fo defcend to human gore, 

As whilft they fhed, to thirft for more ? 
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Was this thy deétrine, bleffed Saviour ! 
Or this the meek and kind behaviour 
Which thou exhorted all to mind 

In heart fineere, in love combin’d ? 
What fhame to think our mother-church 
Should leave religion in the lurch ; 

Or treat it-as-a mere romance, 

And therefore let it take its chance ! 


I fhould hope and truft that the Right Reverend the Bifhops, and Clergy, 
have not been quite fo attentive and fupine to the Catholic bufinefs, 45 
they were at the time in which the aforegoing lines were written. 


i Q. E. D, 
aE 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PHILANTHROPOS ~was ‘received too late for infertion in the prefent 
number, but it fhall have place in the next.—Frederick de Courcy’s Letter 
to the Archbifhop of Canterbury—and Mr. Hinde’s expoftulatory Letter, 
fhall alfo appear next month. Meanwhile we requeft this laft Gentleman 
to believe that we have by no means adopted the charge on which he has 
commented, 

The Appendix to our XXVIth Volame was publifhed on the firft of 
June. It contains, befides a review of Foreign Publications, an Hi/lorical 
Sketch of Europe; and a new Edition of the Uti Poffidetis and Statu 
Quo, with Notes, Critical, Politica], Satirical, Explanatory, and Illuftrative, 
Each of thefe articles contains as much matter as a half-crown pamphlet, 
Jt has alfo an Index, Table of Gontents, and Tile Page to the Volume. 
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